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THERE’S A WEALTH OF ENTERTAINMENT 
IN “INSIDE KNOWLEDGE” 


“Inside Knowledge ’’ contains 32 pages (size 20)” x 144") of special 
drawings taken from “‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS "’ show- 


ing interior features and complete working details of famous Ships, the 
Aeroplanes of the Great Powers, Television, authoritative details of Home 
Defence Organisation . .. and many more. It is beautifully bound in a 


blue “leather ’’ finished cover. You will find much to hold your 


attention in this amazingly interesting and educative book. Price 3/6 Ee N Bs MEL 
By Post, Inland 4/3, Foreign and Eire 4.6 
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‘“VIVELLA°® 
for Service 


As in the Great War, so now— 
‘Viyella’ Khaki Shirts are 
winning fresh distinction daily. 
They are guaranteed not to 
shrink or fade and to with- 
stand the harshest wash and 
wear. Nor are they expensive, 
for they repay their cost with 
interest in long and faithful 
service. 





EA KMAKI SHIRTS 15}- 


(OR WITH TWO COLLARS 18/6) 


Equally good 


‘ Viyella’ Khaki Socks 2/6 
and Khaki Ties 2/6 
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The “Fernia’’ Golf Hose is made from St. Wolstan Wool, f/ 
the highest grade pure wool obtainable, in a number 
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or enjoy country life 
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. OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS 
\ ; by HECTOR POWE 
* More and more Officers speak highly of the 
service and skilful attention which they receive 
at the hands of Hector Powe, 
UNIFORMS CAN BE SUPPLIED TO 
MEASURE, OR READY FOR’ IMME. 
DIATE WEAR, WITHIN THREE DAYS. 


Uniforms, Greatcoats and full equipment supplied. 
Our representatives cover the country and will 
gladly visit customers by appointment. Prices ar 
essentially reasonable. Please write for lists. 


HECTOR POWE 


NAVAL, MILITARY, R.A.F. AND CIVIL TAILORS, 
165, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Regent 4060 for London Branches. 





Alisa WiAaaAkis 
W.R.NS. Officers’ 
Uniforms, Greatcoats, 


etc., supplied, 


Also at: Glasgow, Edinburgh, Newcastle, Sheffield, Hull, Manchester, Birmingham, Coventry, Bournemouth, 


Belfast, Brighton. Plymouth, Bristol, Cardiff, etc 
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Men in the higher ranks of 
life, in the Services and in 
private life, prefer really fine 
cigarettes to a few more of 
an ordinary brand.- They 
smoke §55’s because they 
have proved for themselves 
that no finer cigarette is 
obtainable. 

100 State Express §55's may be 

sent DUTY FREE to H.M. Navy 

and B.E.F. for 4/-, postage paid 
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‘*MOLOTOV’'S BREADBASKETS ": RUSSIA'S NEW DUAL-PURPOSR BOMB, ITS FALSE HEAD BERING FILLED WITH SMALL 
INCENDIARY BOMBS, RELEASED BY A CAP-PROPELLER; ITS UPPER COMPARTMENT HOLDING HIGH EXPLOSIVE. 


‘ Molotov’s breadbaskets,"’ as the Finns have named, with grim humour, Russia's is so adjusted that after a certain number of revolutior it releases a spring 
new type dual-purpose bombs, are reported to have caused great havoc in the which in turn operates levers These ur k the false head ntaining the thermite 
destruction of Sortavala in the first week of February. Here the fires caused by bombs and this is thrown aside At the moment f unlocking. the lever a 
the bombing lasted six days. There appear to be two types in use. In one the releases the head longitudinally, which then springs wide open and spills out the 
explosion of the bomb on contact throws off (as if they were splinters) numerous incendiary bombs The rear » of t ta F gh exr ve 
thermite or incendiary bombs. In the other, a more ambitious type, a fairly tinues downward to explode or ntact, whilst the incendiary bomt prea t 
heavy high-explosive bomb is provided, as shown in the drawing, with a detach and fall in a shower The dimensions of Molotov’s breadbaskets are not 
able head containing numerous small incendiary bombs n being released the specifically knowr but they appea e¢ some five fee g. w " amete 
bomb falls for a given distance as ne bomb A small cap-propelle however { two feet Deaws py Ove Speciat Aarts » H. Dav rao inpoana » Receive 
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AST week I described on this page how our 
ancestors, a hundred or more years ago, in the 
heyday of the industrial revolution, discarded as 
outworn the ancient principle that the possession 
of wealth and privilege must be accompanied by the 
direct exercise of social and political responsibility, 
and substituted in its place the ideal of economic 
laissez-faire as that most likely to enrich the life of 
the community. And I -tried to show how the social 
abuses arising from such a system led to a universal 
demand that the State should restrict the power of 
the rich and powerful by taxing and ultimately con- 
fiscating the wealth that was, under the new system, 
the sole source of their power. And how that demand 
led inevitably to an attack on 
the whole principle of private 
property. 


But by attacking the private 
ownership of property, the re- 
formers of a _ troubled society 
struck unconsciously at the great 
ideal which lies at the very heart 
of the British polity. It never 
occurred to them that by de- 
stroying individual property, they 
were necessarily destroying indi- 
vidual liberty. On the contrary, 
they believed that by destroying 
the monopolistic power of the 
well-to-do, they were extending 
it. Yet, apart from economic 
liberty, individual political liberty 
has little or no meaning. So 
long as a man knows that in 
defying superior power he can 
still support himself and his loved 
ones and keep his home over 
his head, he is a_ free man. 
Without that knowledge, what- 
ever his standard of living or 
theoretical status, he is a slave. 
It is a knowledge that can only 
derive from the individual, and 
legally inviolable, ownership of 
property. The wider the basis 
of that untrammelled ownership, 
the freer the nation that assures it. 


But the moment a man’s right 
of ownership ceases to be regarded 
as sacrosanct and is placed at 
the unbridled disposal of others, 
whether those others be his 
employers, his elected politicians, 
or the paid officials of the State 
to which he belongs, the decline 
of liberty begins. The founda- 
tion on which liberty of opinion 
and liberty of action rest is 
undermined. There are far fewer 
men to-day in Britain who dare 
to take a strong line of their own, 
or to express unpopular opinions, 
or to defy what they regard as 
harmful power, than there were 
fifty years ago For this 
Socialist philosophy, for all its 
great achievements in raising 
the standard of living and 
intelligence of the masses, must 
be accounted directly respon- 
sible. Because wealth has long 
been divorced from responsibility 
it has been assumed, and in all 
insincerity, that the individual 
ownership of property was anti-social. Those who 
made that assumption and it has been very 
widely made and by members, often the best and 
most idealistic, of all classes and Parties—unconsciously 


at Government House, Ottawa 


assumed that the individual possession of liberty 


was anti-social also 


For their thesis was that private enterprise, having 
failed to produce a tolerable social system, must be 
eliminated as the necessary step to a just economic 
order But their remedy involves the subordination 
of the individual judgment and _ initiative in all 
economic matters to that of the State—in other words, 


the ONE OF THE MOST 


successful Scots, a son of the manse 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


of an omnipotent bureaucracy. This expedient is 
now being tried on a vast scale in the totalitarian 
States, but involves methods which are utterly alien 
to British temperament. Economically totalitarians— 
whether Communist or Nazi—are only Socialists putting 
their ideas into immediate practice. Even the more 
gradual and far gentler application of universal 
bureaucratic control in this country has already 
begun to reveal the connection between State con- 
trol of property and State control of liberty. The 
exercise of tyranny by officials, however well-meaning, 
has grown increasingly frequent, even in Great Britain, 
the classic home of liberty. And it is naturally the 
poor more than the rich who feel its humiliating and 





POPULAR GOVERNOR-GENERALS CANADA HAS EVER HAD 


Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor-General of the Dominion of Canada, died in the Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, in 
the early hours of February 12 after the performance of a third cranial operation necessitated by a fall through fainting 
John Buchan, as he was known to the thousands of his readers, was, like so many 
After being called to the Bar in 1901 he went out 


debasing effects, for as individuals they have far less 
power of appeal against it. It is often forgotten that 
the liberty of a working-man as an individual bears 
little relation to the liberties of the workers in the 
aggregate. He is pathetically helpless against the 
pricks of petty tyranny 


Even in the milder form practised by the new 
Bureaucracy of this country, this universal State 
control functions inefficiently and wastefully, and 
is arousing growing and dangerous antagonism The 
truth is that State Socialism—an alien philosophy 
is not suited to a race of individuals who, in their 


sheltered island home and in the new lands they have 
founded overseas, have for centuries practised free 
forms of life and government. It is not merely that 
our people do not like it. Because of our peculiar 
idiosyncrasies we are unable to make it work effi- 
ciently. As the present revolutionary, if inevitable, 
extension of it in the United Kingdom to meet the 
needs of war has shown only too clearly, the control 
of State Bureaucracy does not increase the national 
earning power, but dangerously diminishes it. 


Yet the reformer in his reply to the growing protest 
of the freeman deprived of his freedom can point, 
and with justice, to the appalling abuses of the indi- 
vidual possession of wealth that 
render its abrogation necessary. 
And the more he presses home 
his attack and deprives the well- 
to-do majority of property, sub- 
jecting all alike to the economic 
control of the State, the greater 
become the abuses of individual 
power by the few who still 
contrive to retain their ownership 
of wealth. For, by a curious 
paradox, the higher penal tax- 
ation becomes, the more does 
the wealth and power of the 
irresponsible few increase, and 
the more is that wealth and 
power used, not to serve and 
enrich society, but to uproot and 
impoverish it. The reformers of 
our age began by destroying the 
feudal magnate, were driven 
through the evils that ensued to 
destroy the manufacturing mag- 
nate they elevated in his place, 
and have ended by enthroning the 
international money-lender and 
monopolist of finance as the 
ultimate economic arbiter of a 
propertyless and therefore poten- 
tially servile society. Until 
ultimate power has been taken 
from the money-lender and re- 
stored to the statesman, there 
can be neither peace nor pro- 
sperity in the world. In this the 
Socialist reformer was right. But 
in setting up as statesman a 
mechanical and omniscient 
bureaucrat, working by rule of 
thumb, he was less than just to the 
political genius of his countrymen. 

For the problem of the age, 
if we could but see it, is to 
remove the grave faults in the 
present operation of the capitalist 
system without subjecting our 
people to despotic forms of life 
and work which are alien to their 
tradition and instincts, and with 
which, as a_ result of their 
predilections, they are unable to 
conform with efficiency. 


DIES IN HARNESS: 
THE FIRST BARON TWEEDSMUIR (JOHN BUC HAN), AUTHOR, LAWYER, POLITICIAN, PRO-CONSUL AND HISTORIAN, 


We must be free or die, who 
speak the tongue 

That Shakespeare spake; the 
faith and morals hold 

Which Milton held. 


to South Africa to join 


the other brilliant young men who had collected round the High Commissioner, Lord Milner. One of his earliest We cannot restrict that birth- 
successful novels, “ Prester John,” had a South African background. In the last war he went to France in charge right of liberty by excepting 
of G.H.Q. news services. He was later Director of Information under the Prime Minister most famous novels, from it the economic activities 

“The Thirty-Nine Steps,” “ Greenmantle” and ‘ Mr. Standfast,”” had a wartime background. (Elliott and Fry.) which comprise nine-tenths of 


human life and endeavour. The 
true balance between the interest of society and 
individual liberty and it should be Britain's 
civilising mission as the historic home of ordered 
freedom to find it—lies in preserving and extending 
the ownership of property while penalising its abuse 
And the abuses of private ownership are best avoided, 
as men found in the past, not by destroying it, but 
by binding it to the obligatory fulfilment of soc ial 
duty. Property must once more be made to serve 
the State. It was the realisation of that truth that 
made England great and free, as it made great 
and free every community that nightly understood 
and applied it 
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FRENCH CAMERAS REVEAL THE SECRETS OF THE SIEGFRIED LINE. 
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IN A SIEGFRIED 
RIGHT 


AT BAUMHOLDER, TWENTY KILOS. FROM SAINT WENDEL 
AMID HEAVILY TRAMPLED GROUND; ON THE 
OF A WOOD, 
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A BIG. CAMP, 
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THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS KARLSRUHE, ON THE RHINE, 


MAN LINE. 


ARMEE DE L'AIR ON BIG TOWNS BEHIND THE GER 
AT THE APEX OF THE SIEGFRIED LINE RE-ENTRANT, WITH ITS RAILWAYS, FLYING FIELD, AND RIVER BASINS (RIGHT; ABOVE). 
the movement 


The 


4 
of troops 


hee. 

THE CAREFUL WATCH KEPT BY THE 

By photographing German camps and bases at regular intervals and comparing intentions of the German High Command and 

the prints French experts are able to get a very good idea of the amount of the barges in the basins at Karlsruhe and the machines, or lack of machines, on the 

activity going on there, and so check up with the reports of their agents on the flying field all tell their story to the French Intelligence Service In the photograph 
Continued op posite 
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A NAZI STRONG POINT AND AERODROME PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE AIR. 
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Continued} 

example, the almost 
horizontal light throw- 
ing every detail into 
relief. Unlike some of 
the German aero- 
dromes seen in R.A.F. 
photographs, the flying 
field here seems to be 
deserted, or the 
machines are all in 
their hangars; but in 
this, as in the other 
German aerodromes 
we have illustrated, no 
attempt whatever ap- 
pears to have been 
made by the Germans 


at camouflage. 


PART OF VOLK- 
LINGEN, AN 
INDUSTRIAL TOWN 
ON THE SAAR, 
THROUGH WHICH 
RUNS THE FORWARD 
LOOP OF THE 
SIEGFRIED LINE. 
SIDINGS AND TIPS 
RUN OUT FANWISE 
FROM THE RAILWAY 
IN THE LOWER 
RIGHT-HAND CORNER, 
BESIDE A BIG 
FACTORY, AND 
THERE IS A 
BLOCKHOUSE ON 
THE BANK OF THE 
SAAR FACING 
THE GROUP OF 
FIVE TREES. 
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Continued. } 

of Volklingen, a pill- 
box is visible (opposite 
the group of five trees) 
on the right-hand bank 
of the river, and, what 
is even more interest- 
ing, a mobile causeway 
on boats, folded back 
along the bank. An 
air photograph of Volk- 





lingen, taken by the 
R.A.F., was repro- 
duced in our issue of 
October 21 last. The 
photograph of the aero- 
drome at Speyer is a 
particularly fine 

(Continued above. 


THE GERMAN AIR 
BASE AT SPEYER, 
CLOSE TO THE 
RHINE, SOME 
DISTANCE BELOW 
KARLSRUHE. 
THE FLYING FIELD 
AND ITS HANGARS 
STAND OUT CLEARLY, 
AS DOES THE 
AERODROME’S 


SPECIAL BASIN 





ON THE SPEIERBACH 


RIVER 
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MAGINOT LINE COUNTRY: LONG TRACTS OP “ASPERGES"”—ANTI-TANK BARRIERS MADE OF RAILS EMBEDDED IN THE 


Some interesting facts about the Maginot Line and the French defences were sixty battleships. Such comparisons give the measure of France's contribution un 
given in a recent B.B.C. broadcast by a member of the French military to the Allied war effort Moreover, the Maginot Line has been extended ° 
mission in London The cost of the construction of the Maginot Line is and greatly strengthened since the outbreak of war Eighteen million yards ac, 
estimated at six hundred million pounds, an expenditure equal to the cost of wire entanglements have been erected and observation posts and additional pt 
of a hundred battleships of the *‘ Hood class. The ‘* Hood,’’ an enormous pill-boxes. To man the line and meet her other military commitments France pats 
ship--the largest warship in the world —cost about twice as much as the mobilised 5,000,000 men at the outbreak of war. She now has six and a — 
average battleship to build, though slightly less than the *‘ Nelson’ and the half millions under arms. In spite of these huge forces in the field, the aoe 

Rodney The total battle-fleets of the world do not comprise more than Allies only suffered 1500 casualties in the first five months, in contrast to ee 
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-E SYSTEM COSTING AS MUCH AS 100 “HOOD” BATTLE-CRUISERS. 


TIST - " 
IN FRANCE, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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D IN THE BARTH—WIND ACROSS THE LANDSCAPE; AND CUPOLAS PROTRUDE UNOBTRUSIVELY FROM THE HILLSIDES 


the 720,000 men lost by France alone in the opening months of the last evidence. Near the village seen in the right of the drawing are flooded 
ded war—the difference being largely attributable to the security afforded by the anti-tank defences In the distance a French ‘plane is reconnoitring along 
ards Maginot Line, which makes German invasion schemes mostly futile. This the German lines, its path through the sky accompanied by bursts of enemy 
one drawing gives an excellent idea of Maginot country. Forts and positions, anti-aircraft shells. While on the subject of the Line it is not out of place 
gan concealed and half-revealed, cover the entire landscape, where French shells to remind readers that ‘** The Illustrated London News may be sent to 
d a are seen bursting among the enemy lines. The humps in the ground indicate members of the Royal Navy and members of H.M. Forces ser g in France 
= smaller guns, while anti-tank traps exist but are not visible, only the great at special reduced rates Enquiries should be addressed t the publishe 

2] 


Strings of ‘* asperges winding endlessly over the countryside being in at 32, St. Bride Street. London, E.C.4 
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THE DARK CONTINENT. 











————_ 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘‘ The Courtship of Animals,” ‘ Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’’ etc. 


FRICA was at one time known as the ‘‘ Dark Con- 
tinent,” for it was a land of mystery, the home of 
strange peoples, and still more strange and savage insects, 
and animals, from flies which spread deadly diseases, to 
leopards and lions. 
It is, indeed, only during comparatively recent years 
that some of the strangest of all have been brought to light 
through the agency of expeditions made solely for the 
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1. WITH A SMALL MOUTH AT THE END OF A CYLINDRICAL 


of the beak. Such beaks must be used, as in birds like 
the snipe and woodcock, as probes. The terminal flap of 
skin at the tip of the lower jaw probably serves as a 
“feeler”’ in detecting the presence of small organisms. 
Unfortunately, however, practically nothing is known of 
the feeding habits, which some day, no doubt, will be made 
the subject of a special study by a trained observer. One 
zoologist, Delher, on the Congo, found that many are 





AND SLIGHTLY DECURVED SNOUT, A RATHER FEEBLE 


TAIL, AND SMALIL HOLES, MIDWAY BETWEEN EYE AND SNOUT, FOR NOSTRILS, WHICH, HOWEVER, AS IN ALL OTHER 


FISHES, ARE NOT USED 


FOR BREATHING: THE ‘“‘ HORSE-HEADED’’ MORMYRUS (MORMYRUS CABALLUS), FROM THE 
CONGO. 


From the shape of the head other species are known as the sheep-, elephant-, ant-eater-, and curlew-headed types. The mouth 
is generally very small, and the eyes are covered by a transparent veil of skin. 


‘ 


purpose of exploring the “ natural history ”’ of this vast area. 
Conspicuous among these peculiar types are some of the 
fishes, such as the bichir of the Nile, wearing, in place of 
the familiar horny scales, an armature of thick, closely- 
fitting, bony, enamel-covered plates like those of so many 
fossil fishes—and the protopterus, or lung-fish, which escapes 
certain death when the rivers it inhabits dry up under 
the burning heat of summer, by diving down into the mud 
of the bottom of the stream, presently to be baked as hard 
as a brick, there to await for long months the coming of 
the rains to afford it release. 

But I want just now to say something of some other 
and, in their way, no less remarkable fishes, also confined 
to Africa, and known as the “* mormyrids,’’ of which some 
one hundred species are known, inhabiting rivers such as 
the Nile and the Congo, and as far south as the Tropic of 
Capricorn, and represented by two sub-families and ten 
xzenera, But, it is to be noted, they are unknown as fossils. 
Some measure up to 4 ft. in length, others are small. The 
zill-openings are conspicuously small, as also are the eyes. 


and woe betide the animal unfortunate enough to be bitten 
by one of these pests. They move about in swarms, and 
any animal attempting to swim the river is at once attacked. 
Hundreds more hasten to the spot, drawn by the smell of 
blood, with incredible rapidity. Many anglers have much 
faith in the efficacy of scented baits, and the acute sense of 
smell of these fishes seems to justify this faith. 

There is good reason to believe in this power of scent in 
the mormyrids, for they have a remarkably large brain ; a 
good deal larger, in proportion to the size of the body, 
than in any other fish—twenty-five times greater than in 
the pike, wherein the olfactory region is well developed. 

The mormyrid fishes—as I mentioned recently on this 
page—have an electric organ, though not much developed 
except in Gymnarchus, the giant of the tribe, attaining to 
a length of 6 ft. But this fish has another point of interest, 
for in its larval stage it breathes by means of “ gill- 
filaments,” forming on each side of the head a great plume 
of slender threads arising from the gill arches, while the 
true gills are developing. In this it agrees with young 
sharks and dog-fishes, but here these filaments serve only, 
in some way, as breathing organs in the unhatched young. 
These filaments are primitive breathing organs. A new 
and more advanced type is found in the larval American 
lung-fish (Lepidosiren), where they take the form of four 
long rods bearing blood-vessels. But they are rapidly 
replaced by the typical gills under the gill-cover. At 
thirty days old they have attained their maximum, and 
ten days later they have all but vanished. In the African 
lung-fish there are four pairs of precisely similar larval 
gills, which are retained for a long time. They are, indeed, 
sometimes seen in the adult. Young frogs and newts 
breathe by similar external gills. In the bichir of the Nile 
the larva has a single long shaft with gills arranged along 
each side to form a feather-shaped breathing organ. 





2. ANOTHER OF SOME 


HUNDRED SPECIES OF MORMYRIDS INHABITING AFRICAN 


RIVERS, LIKE THE NILE AND 


CONGO, AND AS FAR SOUTH AS THE TROPIC OF CAPRICORN, ALI OF WHICH, HOWEVER, ARE UNKNOWN AS FOSSILS: 
THE CURLEW-HEADED MORMYRID (GNATHONEMUS NUMENIUS), ALSO OF THE CONGO. 


Known as “ curlew-headed’”’ from the long, slender snout, recalling the beak of the Curlew. 
jaw probably serves as a “ feeler’ 





; BRELONGING TO A GROUP WHICH SHOWS IN A_ VERY 


TO VERY SPECIAL FEEDING HABITS: THE CURVED-BEAKED 


SENSITIVE TAG AT THE 


In a small species from the Congo (Stomatorhinus microps), 
they are covered with a thinly pigmented skin and so much 
reduced as to give them the appearance seen in the blind- 
fishes The mouth in some is large, and herein the food 
consists mainly of other fishes; while the small-mouthed 
species feed on small crustacea and more or less decomposed 
vegetable matter. 

The pursuit of food has been, in all animals, a most 
important agency in determining the shape of the body, 
and more especially of the head and mouth, and this is 
shown in a very striking way in these mormyrid fishes. 
The general form of these fishes, and the mouth in process 
of change, is well seen in Fig. 1, the horse-head mormyrus 
(Mormyrus caballus) of the Congo. Herein the mouth, 
which is small, is at the end of a cylindrical and slightly 
decurved snout, and the tail, as in all the species, is rather 
feeble. The nostrils take the form of a pair of small holes 
on each side, midway between the eve and the snout, but, 
as in all other fishes, they are not used for breathing 
Extreme developments of the head seen in caballus are 
found in Gnathonemus curvirostris and in G. numenius, 
wherein the snout is produced forwards to form a bird-like 
beak, cleft up to the level of the nostrils, which in these 
two are nearer to the eye than in caballus. 

In the elephant mormyrid, another of these bird-beaked 
members of this tribe, the mouth is a mere slit at the end 


STRIKING MANNER A WONDERFUL POWER OF ADJUSTMENT 
MORMYRID (GNATHONEMUS CURVIROSTRIS), ALSO WITH A 


OF THE LOWER JAW. 


The small “ tag” at the tip of the lower 


when probing for food in the mud. 


There is yet another strange feature of these mormy- 
rids, but whether common to all is yet unknown. In 
Gymnarchus, just referred to, a floating nest is made which 
the male guards closely. The young, when they emerge, 
are remarkable for the enormous size of the ‘ yolk-sac,”’ 
containing the food material not used up within the egg. 
This sac, or bag, hangs down on a long stalk, serving to 
anchor the youngster until its mouth has completed its 
growth to enable feeding to take place as in the adults. 
In this it agrees, again, with the young of the shark tribe, 
which have an exactly similar “ feeding bottle,” as in the 
young spiny dog-fish, for example, but here the youngster 
carries it about with him as he moves. 

Finally, a word as to the distribution of the mormyrids. 
They are, it is to be remembered, river fishes, and found 
in rivers of very different systems. How did they get there ? 
The most probable explanation seems to be that they were 
originally marine fishes that took to hunting for food in 
estuaries, and at last made their way up the rivers and found 
no inducement to return. The life-history of the trout and 
the salmon well illustrates this mode of distribution. The 
trout remains in the rivers the vear round; the salmon 





4. THE 


attracted to the borders of the rivers in the neighbourhood 
of human dwellings, where they feed on the refuse thrown 
into the water, from which we may infer that their sense of 
smell is well developed, as it is known to be in many fishes. 
Ihe piraya (Serrasalmus), the ferocious characin-fish of 
South American rivers, is, Dr. Norman of the British 
Museum tells us, irresistibly attracted by the smell of blood, 


LARGEST LIVING FRESH- WATER FISH, 15 FT. 
OF ENORMOUS SIZE FOR ITS EGGS: THE ARAPAIMA, OR 
BELIEVED TO BE NEARLY 


LONG, WEIGHING ABOUT 400 LB., AND BUILDING A NEST 
PIRARUCU (ARAPAIMA GIGAS), OF BRAZIL AND THE GUTANAS; 
RELATED TO THE MORMYRIDS. 


enters them only for breeding purposes. But there are some 
Canadian salmon which live permanently in rivers and some 
even in land-locked lakes. The ancestors of these were, 
evidently, also marine. But what agency started the urge to 
enter fresh water for spawning ? And we have yet to dis- 
cover what physiological adjustments have to be made to 
enable them to pass from salt to fresh water, and vice-versa 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR PETROL: INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES RUN ON GAS. 


Drawn BY OvuR SpeciAL Artist G. H. Davis. 
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PRODUCER GAS INSTEAD OF PETROL FOR ROAD TRANSPORT: DIAGRAMS SHOWING A BUS WITH THE PLANT 
ON A TRAILER; AND (BELOW) OTHER TYPES UF CONVERTED VEHICLES. NO ENGINE MODIFICATIONS ARE NEEDED. 


With petrol restrictions, substitutes such as producer gas and electricity for road | engine It is then mixed with air, and the resulting explosive mixture is fired 
vehicles may make a more general appearance in England—various Continental by the sparking- plugs in the ordinary way The main disadvantage is the 
countries have used producer gas for several years In 1937 a Government reduced power output, which may be only 60 per cent. of that obtained from 
committee was set up to investigate the possibilities of the scope of producer | the same engine run on petrol Naturally, by using specially designed, larger 
gas; and our diagram shows the working of the design adopted The engine engines this deficiency may be completely overcome On the level the 
is started on petrol. The unit, connected to the engine by a pipe, may be | performance is not appreciably different from that obtained on petrol, but the 
fixed to the vehicle, or, better still, drawn behind on a small trailer. The engine | car, bus or lorry is considerably slower on hills, being, one might say, “ one 
sucks in air through the producer plant, thus creating a draught in the furnace | gear worse '' on producer gas than on petrol. Certain buses on the route between 
sufficient to cause it to blaze up quickly. After the anthracite is well alight Kingston and Epsom have now been running on the producer gas system for 
gas commences to be produced. This is cooled, filtered and sucked into the | several months; and there seems no reason why the number should not be increased 
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“THE LOCKS OF NORBURY”: 


HE Duchess of Sermoneta was, by birth, a Colonna 
and married a Cetani; like many other people in 
Italy, she has English blood. ‘ About nine years ago,” 
She Says, in the preface to her new book, “ in a volume of 
my Freminiscences entitled ‘ Things Past,’ I devoted a 
chapter to the story of my English ancestors, the Locks of 
Norbury Park, At that time I did not know more about 
them than I put in my book. After its publication, 
General Alexander Fortescue, great-grandson of Charles 
Lock, and therefore my very distant 
cousin, was kind enough to hand over 
to me all the papers he possessed 
which referred to the Locks, suggest- 
ing that [I should write their story. 
I began to search for more material, 
until I soon had a large amount at 
my disposal.” It has come from a 
great variety of sources, which is not 
surprising, as the Locks, though the 
direct male line did not survive, 
produced daughters and grand- 
daughters whose lives covered very 
diverse fields, 

The line begins in mystery. There 
was a William Lock (William I. in 
this book, and Lock and Locke must 
be interchangeable in this article as it 
is in the book), who was born in 1732. 
His mother was ‘‘ Mrs. Mary Wood,” 
and no more is known about her 
than that. His father was ?—well, 
the authoress toys with ideas about 
Louis XV., the Duc de Bourbon and 
various other illustrious scallywags, 
but the probability is that he was a 
Mr. Lock, Member of Parliament for 
Grimsby, and a rich man, who left 
a fortune to his real, or putative, son. 

That son (William I.) travelled in 





Pe NT NS 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


a child by the Duchess of Leinster (born a Lennox), who 
had had twenty children by her first husband, then 
married the tutor and had three more; and, after that, 
was kindly and indefatigable to the last, wrapped up in 
Lock relations, although her odd son, Lord Edward, had 
died for some strange Irish cause. 

The most interesting part of this book deals with the 
adventures of Charles Lock, who married one of the 
daughters of the tireless Duchess and her Scotch tutor. 








By THE DUCHESS OF SERMONETA.* 


abhorrence expressed by the whole fleet will, I hope, 
exonerate the nation from an imputation so disgraceful, 
and charge it where it should be, upon tke shoulders of 
one or two.’’ For Nelson, with Lady Hamilton, in the 
moonlight, rowed around a ship with the dead body of 
a murdered patriot hanging from the yard-arm. 

However, there was William Lock II., who married the 
daughter of ‘‘ Dog” Jennings, first a scapegrace and then 
a miser, who rescued “ Alcibiades’ Dog,” in marble, from 
an Italian rubbish-heap. And then 
there was William Lock III., whom 
Bulwer Lytton called the handsomest 
man in the world, who was an artist 
and in the Guards, and was drowned 
young in Lake Como, within sight of 
his young wife, Selina Tollemache. 
His daughter, Leila, married Lord 
Burghersh (who died from a fall), then 
the Duke of Sant’ Arpino (by whom 
she had Teresa, Princess Colonna), and 
finally (he was much younger than 
she) that Lord Walsingham who 
rivalled Lord de Grey as a shot and 
whom some of us remember as a 
kindly, grey - moustached, all - round 
sportsman. They parted. But this 
book is full of partings. The more 
one reads of the memoirs of the last 
century, the more one wonders whence 
the present generation derives its 
notions of it. 

The illustrations in this book, though 
mostly reproductions of portraits by 
well-known masters, are refreshingly 
unfamiliar compared with those which 
are usually found in “ period” 
memoirs, the Locks having been more 
notable than notorious. There is an 
early Richard Wilson of William Lock 


“* SWEET FREDDY,” IN WHOSE CHEEKS, SAID STILL RETAINING HER BEAUTY WHEN NEARLY 
FANNY BURNEY, TEN THOUSAND DIMPLES EIGHTY : FREDERICA SCHAUB, THE WIFE OF 
CAME AND WENT : FREDERICA AUGUSTA SCHAUB, WILLIAM LOCK I., AS PAINTED BY LAWRENCE— 
WHO MARRIED WILLIAM LOCK I. IN 1767 ; FROM AND THE LAST OF THE MANY PORTRAITS 


the First at the age of seventeen ; 
there is a Downman of his wife ; and 
there are four Lawrences. Lawrence 
was a great friend of the family; 


Italy, and in 1749 was in Venice with 
Richard Wilson. In 1765 he planned 
a house in Portman Square ; in 1767 
he married Frederica Augusta Schaub 





(god-daughter of “ Fred,” who was 
killed by a cricket ball) ; and from 1774 
onwards he built Norbury Park, 
near Box Hill, and had it frescoed by George Barrett. 
There begins the history of the Locks. In the old 
people’s time Juniper Hall was near. There resided 
D'Arblay (who married Fanny Burney), Narbonne (who 
was the uneasy lover of Madame de Stael), Madame de Stael 
herself (who gushed, as usual, over the Locks), and even 
Talleyrand, who, typically, took all the help he could get 
but did not remember the Lock family long afterwards, 
when he was in his grandeur. There are a great many 
interesting pages in this book about Fanny Burney and 
the French émigrés, ; j 
Another generation succeeds. The children of William 
Lock I, marry: Angersteins and Ogilvies. ‘Through the 





THE DAUGHTER OF “ DOG” 
WILLIAM Lock TME BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETH JENNINGS; 
AFTER THE LAWRENCE PORTRAIT 


JENNINGS, AND THE WIFE OF 


(Original in the Possession of Lord Kemsley.) 


Angersteins we get to the foundation of the National 
Gallery; in other directions we reach sporting peers ; the 
Ogilvie marriage was the marriage of Charles Lock with 

° The Locks of Norbury The Story of a Remarkable Family 
© LTighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries Hy the Duchess of 


lilustrated (John Murray ; 14s.) 


(Original in the Possession of Mrs. John Angerstein.) 


THE PORTRAIT BY JOHN DOWNMAN. OF THE LOCKS PAINTED BY LAWRENCE, 
(Original in the Possession of Mrs. John Angerstein.) 


He got a job as British Consul at Naples, during the time 
of Nelson and Lady Hamilton. He got “up against” 
Nelson because he thought the pursers were cheating 
about ships’ stores; Nelson got up against him because 
he thought that Lock wanted (as he did want, though 





AS REMARKABLE FOR THE BFAUTY OF HIS PERSON 
AS FOR COURAGE AND GOOD TEMPER’ WILLIAM 
LOCK III., DROWNED AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-EIGHT WHILE 


SAILING ON LAKE COMO, 


(Original in the Possession of the Author.) 


quite honourably) a‘ rake-off’ himself on the contracts. 
There are some painful passages about this conflict in the 
book ; and Nelson, vainglorious and in a temper, talking 
very ungrammatical English rhere are still more painful 
passages, for an Englishman to read, about Nelson's 
behaviour at Naples, when that great and gallant sailor 
butchered wholesale people who had been promised their 
lives if they surrendered. It was all done under the 
influence of Lady Hamilton, who was in with” the 
Queen of Naples (Marie Antoinette’s sister), whose view 
was that everybody of liberal opinions should — be 
slaughtered, word or no word. Charles Lock, a prig, perhaps, 
but certainly a gentleman, had the honour of his country 
at heart when he wrote to his father : The sentiment of 





there is some of his correspondence 
here, courteous and obliging, which 
shows him in a very favourable light. 

The proofs have not been very well read and the 
bibliography is incomplete. But with a continent at war 
between the author in Rome and the publisher and printer 
in England, slight defects of that sort are only to be 
expected. They certainly need in no way mar the pleasure 
of the reader in a book painstakingly compiled, modestly 
and simply written, and full—though some of the episodes, 
like that of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, have often been 
told—of new and interesting light on social, political and 
artistic history. There is nothing at all of the “ re-hash”’ 
about the book, and that in itself makes it unusual at a 
time when, regarding certain periods, authors seem to be 
going over the same old ground over and over, I cannot, 


WILLIAM LOCK 1.3; FROM THE PORTRAIT BY RICHARD 


WILSON THE FOUNDER OF AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
FAMILY WHOSE GOSSIP PROVIDES AN ILLUMINATING PICTURE 


OF THE ENGLAND, FRANCE AND NAPLES OF THEIR DAY. 


(National Museum of Wales.) 


surely, be the only one (for instance) who thinks that 
the ‘ Devonshire House Set,’’ Lady Caroline Lamb, et« 

might be given a good rest unless something very remark 
able comes to light It is quite strange, incidentalls 
to encounter here a book in which both the Devonshire 

and the Hollands appear, but only in glimpses 
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THEIR MAJESTIES’ TOUR OF THE WAR INDUSTRIES 
AND SERVICES IN THE WEST COUNTRY. 














THE KING LOOKING INTO THE COCKPIT OF AN AEROPLANE DURING HIS 
: INSPECTION OF A WEST OF ENGLAND AERODROME ON FEBRUARY 10. 
THEIR MAJESTIES, DURING THEIR WEST COUNTRY TOUR, CHATTING WITH WOMEN WORKERS : z 
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ENGAGED IN THE FABRIC COVERING OF AEROPLANES. — 
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HER MAJESTY TALKING TO A WORKER IN A SHELL-CASE FACTORY WHICH 





SA nn iim pe 5 IN PEACETIME MANUFACTURES POTS AND PANS. 
THE QUEEN INSPECTING MEMBERS OF THE W.A.A.F. ON THE CONCLUDING DAY f° *} Sten - . a 


OF THEIR MAJESTIES’ TOUR OF WEST OF ENGLAND DEFENCE ESTABLISHMENTS. 
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BN ~ Sen aineae ann cn aeanean cian eee a 
THE KING WATCHING WORK 16 FROGRESS O8 METAL FUSELAGE COVERINGS A HAPPY PHOTOGRAPH OF THE QUEEN WITH MERCANTILE MARINE OFFICERS WHOM 
DURING A VISIT TO AN AIRCRAFT FACTORY ON FEBRUARY 7 one Met it TE COURSE OF MRE TOUS 
The King commenced on February 7 a tour of representative military, Air Force, | as well. On February 8, the King, who was a mpanied by the Queen, visited 
defence and war factory establishments in the West of England by inspecting Bristol, where, during an _ inspection { officers of the Merchant Marine, fifteer 
military units in the Southern Command and visiting a munitions factory During aptains of merchant vessels described to their Majesties at Avonmouth Docks 
a tour of the Westland Aircraft Factory, his Majesty was cheered again and again their adventures in bringing home food and war supplies from all parts of the 
by the workers, who made a brief pause in their labours as the King inspected world Later they visited the Bristol Aeroplane Company's works and saw various 
the many processes which go to the making of the Lysander an almost crash famous types of machines in urse of nstruction. An exacting tour was 
proof Army c peration machine This is relatively easy t nstruct and is ncluded n February | with visits t an aircraft factory. a Royal Air Force 
being made in sub-contracting shops in many parts f the intry, and in Canada establishment, and artillery units of the Southerr mmand Photos S. and (, and AP 
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BRITISH WINTER PATROLS IN FRANCE GO WHITE-CLOAKED LIKE FINNS. 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS, AFTER A HEAVY FALL OF SNOW, WEARING WHITE SUITS OVER THEIR KHAKI UNIFORMS AND WHITE COVERS OVER THEIR STEEL HELMETS, 
LINING A SUNKEN ROADWAY BEHIND THE LINES IN FRANCE DURING RECENT EXERCISES—REMINISCENT OF FINNISH OPERATIONS. 
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2? WITH ENVELOPING WHITE SUIT CAKED WITH SNOW AND RIFLE CAMOUFLAGED 3 ee . t 
} WITH WHITE CLOTH: A GLOVED BRITISH SOLDIER TAKING AIM. ae a tia 
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? A DETACHMENT OF BRITISH TROOPS WEARING WHITE SUITS AND HELMET COVERS % 
? RETURNING TO THEIR QUARTERS AFTER TAKING PART IN INFANTRY EXERCISES. 
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C —_ Tens WT see Le 
y A SCENE WHICH DIFFERS LITTLE FROM MANY FINNISH BATTLE-PICTURES : TROOPS v ° ANOTHER PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE ARCTIC 


CONDITIONS PREVAILING AT THE 
( PRACTISING AN ADVANCE OVER THE SNOW IN ; 


FRANCE. FRONT : A CAMOUFLAGED SNIPER EFFECTIVELY MPRGED WITH THE WINTER SCENE. 





pictures are concealed under white suits, while their steel helmets are similarly 
covered, the resulting effect producing surprising parallels with Finnish scenes 
The photographs were taken during recent infantry exercises carried out over snow- 
| covered terrain in the British sector of the Maginot Line. 


and recently released for publication, illustrate in a striking manner the Arctic 
nature of the weather conditions experienced by the British Field Force in recent 


These British Official Photographs taken behind the lines on the Western Front, | 
' 
weeks in France, where a return of cold weather along the entire 


front reduced 
patrol work, and confined air activity to a few flights by French 


In one scene, it will 
chaser ‘planes 
over the enemy lines The khaki uniforms of the British 


| be observed, a man on outpost duty has wrapped up his rifle also in white cloth 
soldiers seen in these | Since they were taken all Europe has suffered a return of severe weather conditions. 
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HOW THE NAVY GETS ITS LETTERS: A DESTROYER TRANSFERRING 


ONSIDERING the 
enormous distances 
covered by ships of the 
Navy since the outbreak 
of hostilities—we heard, 
for instance, of vessels 
far out in the Atlantic 
when the German liner 
‘“* Columbus " was trying 
to break the blockade 
it is remarkable that 
the delivery of their 
letters to men in H.M. 
ships can be satisfac- 
torily organised. Mr. 
Churchill mentioned re- 
cently that the whole 
Fleet has been at sea 
on an average of twenty- 
five days out of each 
month, and in that time 
had steamed between 
8000 and 10,000 miles. 
Yet the regular recep- 
tion of their mail is a 
most important point in 
the maintenance of a 
good spirit among the 
men In these photo 
graphs a destroyer is 
acting as ‘ postman.” 
Mail sacks can be seen 
upon her fo'c’sle. A line 
is fired from one ship 
across the other, and 
contact having been thus 
made, the bags are 
hauled to and fro while 


the ships still proceed 
on their way—the wake 
plainly sNowing the 


speed they are moving 


A DESTROYER ACTING AS 
HAS JUST BEEN MADE BY A LINE FIRED OVER THE DESTROYER ; 
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AND TRANSFERRING MAILS TO A WARSHIP UNDER WAY 
IN THE LOWER, THE BAGS ARE BEING 
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HE general title set at the 
head of these articles, ‘‘ The 
War with Nazi Germany,’ was 
selected at a time when it was 
expected that there would be 
fresh incidents of importance in 
that war to discuss week by 
week. Strictly speaking, the title 
does not cover the Russian 
aggression against Finland, which is a secondary war 
between two states neutral in the greater struggle. 
Nevertheless, apart from its intrinsic interest, it is 
by no means inapposite to the war in which this 
country is engaged. On the moral sice, Finland is 
engaged in resisting a misuse of force as flagrant as 
any in Germany’s series of unlawful acts against her 
neighbours. On the material side, the Finnish war 
is becoming ever more closely connected with our 
own. It is also exceedingly fruitful in tactical lessons, 
though unfortunately we can study them only in very 
broad outline. No detail is available from the Soviet 
side, and but little from the Finnish, and it will 
be long before we are able to examine in the light 
of full knowledge the brilliant methods by which 
the Finns have hitherto successfully defended 
themselves against heavy material and numerical 
odds. We do, however, know enough already 
to enable us to decide that the campaign will 
always occupy a remarkable position in the 
annals of warfare. 
At the end of January there had been a lull 
of several days on the Karelian Isthmus, the main 
battle area. It was the herald of a storm; for 
the Red Army had evidently occupied it in 
preparation for a new series of assaults. The 
first of these was described more fully than 
usual and was extremely interesting. The Russians 
first subjected a sector of the defences near 
Summa, south-east of Viipuri, to a heavy artillery 
preparation lasting several hours. Then a number 
of heavy tanks advanced to the attack, pushing 
sleighs on which some form of protective armour 
had been improvised for troops armed with 





VOLUNTEERS FROM CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES: 
A SQUAD LEARNING PRELIMINARY ARMS DRILL AT A FINNISH 
TRAINING CAMP, (Planet.) 


automatic rifles. On the flanks moved light tanks 
which emitted smoke-screens to shield the assault 
from observed fire by the defence. Overhead, air- 
craft bombed and machine-gunned the Mannerheim 
Line. Behind, infantry advanced in successive waves. 
On reaching the Finnish outposts the detachments 
on the sleighs sprang off and endeavoured to seize 
points of tactical value. This method was so superior 
to those previously employed that some speculation 
was aroused as to the possibility of German military 
advisers having assisted the Red Army. There would 
be nothing wholly incredible in this, but it does not 
seem probable The Kussians have produced a 
certain proportion of excellent leaders and _ staff 
officers in every war, and there is no reason to suppose 
that they have not still some at their disposal. What 
was the precise result of this assault and of others 
which succeeded it is not quite clear. In_ their 
communiqué of Feb. 9 the Russians claimed to have 
captured some ferro-concrete artillery casemates ; 
but at the same time they rather minimised the 
fighting, which they declared had involved only 
It seems almost certain that they 
have gained possession of nothing more than em- 
placements for light anti-tank guns which, having a 
range of only a few hundred yards, are established in 
or immediately behind the front line This would 


advanced guards 


have no serious significance, and the pessimists who 
announced that the Red Army was now “ twenty 
miles from Vipur’ might have stopped to discover 
that it had been there since early December Summa, 
in fact, is rather less than twenty miles from Vipuri 
i do not consider that the Russians are appreciably 
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nearer to breaking the Mannerheim Line now than 
they were two months ago. Nor, though they have 
maintained pressure at several points on the eastern 
frontier, have they made fresh progress in any of 
their secondary operations. The general situation is 
as it was, except that the Finns have suffered further 
Material and economic loss from air bombing. 
This factor, together with that of fatigue and strain, 
represents their most serious immediate danger. 
Both are being mitigated, the former by the 
arrival of further aircraft from abroad, the latter 
by that of Scandinavian volunteers. 
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VOLUNTEERS IN FINLAND: A_ DANISH 
COLUMN MARCH THROUGH OULU IN THE 
FINNISH ‘‘ WAIST,’” BEFORE LEAVING FOR 
THE FRONT. THEIR SKIS ARE CARRIED 
LIKE RIFLES, ONLY ON THE RIGHT 
SHOULDER AND NOT ON THE LEFT, THE 
RIFLES BEING SLUNG ACROSS THE BACK. 
Planet, 


The more distant future is another 
matter. Though it is obviously 
undesirable to mention numbers, I 
can state that aircraft, especially 
fighters, are on their way to Finland 
or on order in considerable quantities. 
Nor will I mention the number of 
fighting aircraft possessed by Finland 
at the outbreak of the war; but I 
will say that they were to be counted 
by tens. I will add that, deduct- 
ing Russian aircraft disposed of by 





FACILITATING THE DONNING AND DOFFING OF SKIS 
THE NEAT DEVICE ON BOOT AND SKI OF ONE OF 
THE VOLUNTEERS FROM THE NEW WORLD. = (Planet.) 


anti-aircraft artillery, machine-guns, Finnish bombers, 
and the few reinforcing fighters hitherto in action, 
the original Finnish fighters have accounted for 
five or six Russian aeroplanes apiece That is 
indeed a record as marvellous as the work of the 
Finnish field and fortress troops It inspires the 
hope that it would not require an enormous accession 
of strength to give the Finns the mastery of the air 
Moreover, Sir Walter Citrine, who has just returned 
from the scene of action and who weighs his words, 
States that the Finns do not lack either pilots or 
ground personnel As the first consignment of air 
craft is already flying, there should from now onwards 


GERMANY: 
IN FINLAND. 
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be a steady growth of strength. 
Another urgent need is reported 
to be artillery, especially of 
heavy natures. The latter is 
probably required only for the 
Mannerheim Line, though some 
further big guns may be needed 
in the coast forts by the time 
the Gulf of Finland is once 
more clear of ice. Big guns are far more difficult 
to transport than aircraft in crates, and heavy 
artillery ammunition is scarcely easier. By com- 
parison, the supply of field and anti-tank guns 
and machine-guns, with their respective ammuni- 
tion, is a simple matter. Men are coming in fast 
from Scandinavia, and though a large proportion of 
them may require some training, strong Swedish 
detachments are already in action in the north. But, 
make no mistake about it, Finland will require more 
troops after the month of morass and slush which 
will follow the melting of the ice and snow. I have 
been chided for stating that the late spring will 
bring more disadvantages than advantages to 
the defence, but I know this to be the view of 
instructed Finnish opinion. The Finnish troops 
will lose the great benefit which they derive from 
their mobility and skill on skis. The Russians 
will no longer be decimated by exposure to the 
cold. Long nights, which favour the troops who 
know the country and restrict flying by the 
Russian bombers, will be replaced by long days, 
and in the extreme north by almost continuous 
daylight. On the other hand, no volunteers 
would at the moment be of much service to 
Finland unless used to extreme cold and able 
to ski; but in the warm weather any good 
fighting-man will be valuable. 

I am not ashamed of having somewhat 
changed my view of the Finnish war. The 
better Finland herself fights the better worth 
while does it become to aid her, the less likely 
is it that we shall be making Russia a present 
of our stores or allowing her to capture 





VOLUNTEERS FROM SWEDEN. SCANDINAVIANS OF EVERY 
CLASS AND TYPE HAVE JOINED THE FINNISH ARMY IN 
ITS FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. (Planet.) 


personnel. I have always advocated the despatch 
to Finland of war material up to a limit of safety 
fixed by the Government’s advisers in the three 
fighting Services. Now I am inclined to the view that 
a certain number of volunteers should be permitted 
to go out this summer should it be found that rein- 
forcements from neutral countries do not suffice. 
Warfare to-day is no longer a struggle between two 
sets of armed forces; it is a struggle between ideas 
which transcends rigid boundaries of time, place or 
nationality. The old military maxim that dispersion 
of force is a blunder of the greatest magnitude has 
therefore a more limited application to-day than of 
old. Besides, the Finnish war may lead to remark- 
able developments and may come even more closely 
into the orbit of the war with Nazi Germany. Should 
Finnish freedom be extinguished, one of the ideals 
for which we ourselves are fighting will be still further 
endangered. On the purely material side we owe a 
certain debt to Finland, against whom are being 
employed Russian resources, petrol above all, which 
might otherwise be in use at this moment against 
ourselves. Finnish ships with valuable cargoes have 
dared all hazards and have reached our ports despite 
the so-called Russian blockade and the perils of Nazi 
submarines and aircraft. And if, after all, we were 
to find ourselves slightly—it would be no more than 
that—-embarrassed in our own struggle by reason of 
the aid we had given to Finland, I believe we should 
be repaid in the moral sphere and that our stock would 
rise in the estimation of neutral states. Certainly the 
holding out of a helping hand will be an act pleasing 
to our conscience, as a nation and as individuals 
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AFTER 150 SOVIET BOMBS: 
17 DEATHS. 


ROVANIEMI, BADLY DAMAGED, BUT WITH ONLY 
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SEVERE 
THERE WAS 


STREET SCENE IN ROVANIEMI, AFTER THE FIRST OF THE 


ON JANUARY jl. FEW CASUALTIES WERE CAUSED, THOUGH MUCH 





THE TOWN WAS EVACUATED AFTER THE FIRST DAY’S RAID, 
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THE ACTUAL BURSTING OF A HEAVY BOMB IN ROVANIEMI. 
WAS 











Despite the severe damage caused by the raid on Rovaniemi—so 


rise 


killed and fifty-four injured 


our 


have had small casualty lists 
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SO METHODICAT 
BOMBING THAT IT GAVE RISE TO A REPORT, UNPROVEN, THAT 


GERMAN PILOTS WERE USED. 


THE 

















INSIDE THE BOMBED HOSPITAL SEEN IN THE TOP RIGHT-HAND PHOTOGRAPH 
A NURSE COLLECTING DRUGS AND INSTRUMENTS FROM THE DEBRIS IN THE = 
FIVE RAIDS WHICH FOLLOWED, HOWEVER, 200 BOMBS DID LITTLE DAMAGE 


= 


severe as to give 
to the rumour that German pilots had taken part—only seventeen people were 
Whether Molotov’s breadbaskets, 
front page, were employed has not been stated 
the excellence of the Finnish A.R.F 


illustrated on 
Other towns raided als 
mainly due t 


sther cause may be that, at many industrial points at least, the inhabitants 


SOVIET RAIDS WHICH 
MATERIAL DAMAGF. 





BEGAN 








. WHERE FIVE NURSES WERE KILLED: ROVANIEMI’S 
>} MODERN HOSPITAL, ITS WINDOWS SHATTERED BY 
SOVIET BOMB WHICH BURST INSIDE A WARD. 
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ONE OF THE 54 WOUNDED IN THE RAID BEING LIFTED ON TO ONE OF THE Fi 
SLEIGHS SERVING AS STRETCHERS. SEVENTEEN PERSONS WEFFE KILLED. 





CLEARING ROVANIEMI'S STREETS OF THE WRECKAGE CAUSED BY THE RAID ROVANIEMI 


iS AN IMPORTANT FINNISH STRATEGIC POINT AND RAILHEAD ON THE NORTHERN FRONT | 


BUT SOVIET BOMBING WAS APPARENTLY INDISCRIMINATE \ 


shelter by day and work at night, most of the bombing being done by daylight 


In the first raid on Rovaniemi 150 bombs were dropped, mostly incendiary: yet 
curiously enough few fires started The town was then evacuated and in the 
five raids which followed, when 43 ‘planes dropped 200 bombs from a height of 
j QO feet, only one person was killed and one injured Jn the left-hand page 
appear some types of the foreign volunteers in Finland Planet photograph 
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KEEPING THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS FOR NEUTRAL AND AL 


Drawn BY C. E. TURNER, OUR SPECIAL ARTIS 


Pe al 
“CLOSE UP AND KEEP STATION "’—THE DESTROYER MAKING THIS SIGNAL TO ITS CHARGES IS ROLLING VIOLENTLY IN 
“SEA LEGS" TO THE CREW ON DECK. OUT OF 8284 SHIPS CONVOYED UP TO FEBRUA 


Last week Mr. Turner's drawings made aboard one of H.M. destroyers on service | Thus up to February 7, out of 8284 ships convoyed only 18 were lost 
in the North Sea showed the hunting down of a U-boat which had sunk two Even more clearly is its efficacy shown in the figures for neutral losses during 
neutral merchantmen. Hunting U-boats with depth charges is again illustrated by | the same period. These have been serious—117 ships being sunk, representing 

| 

| 

' 


' 
} 
j 
| 


Mr. Turner on the following page, as is the destruction of mines. Here our artist 339,000 tons. Of these, however, only two were sunk in convoy. These 
depicts one of the Navy's most important and unceasing duties—that of convoy figures also give the lie to the Nazi boast that neutral seamen who lost their 
duty The convoy system has proved its worth in this as in the last war. lives did so as a result of sailing under British convoy Our artist experienced 
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D ALLIED SHIPPING: ABOARD A DESTROYER ON CONVOY DUTY. 


SPECIAL ARTIST IN A NorTH SEA DESTROYER. 


Z3NTLY IN A SHORT SEA IN THE THAMES ESTUARY; AND ABOVE THE DECK CAN BE SEEN THE HAND-HOLDS ENSURING 
TO FEBRUARY 7, ONLY 15 HAVE BEEN SUNK-—PROOP OF THE CONVOY SYSTEM'S EFFICACY. 


lost | rough and wintry weather; and a particularly interesting feature of his drawing sketch on which this drawing is based, is flying the signal for the convoy to 
juring | is the safety device of the hand-holds running on a wire, enabling the men to ‘close up and keep station.’ During a North Sea blow, such as is shown here, 
nting | obtain a sure footing on the steeply inclined decks The footway, too, is steep seas in comparatively shallow water cause a destroyer to roll considerably 
These | non-slip. Mr. Turner writes: *‘ The drawing shows a convoy of merchant vessels This roll is accentuated by the leisurely pace of a convoy—necessarily the speed 
their | escorted by ships of the Royal Navy entering the steamer channels of the of the slowest ship. Thick woollen clothing, hooded duffle smocks, oilskins, sea 
enced Thames estuary. The escort destroyer in which I sailed, and where | made the boots, and sheepskin mittens are very necessary for officers and men on deck 
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WITH THE NAVY IN ITS TIRELESS VIGIL: MINE AND U-BOAT DESTRUCTION. 


Drawn py C. E. Turner, ovr Spectat Artist IN A North SEA DeEsTROYER. 
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HUNTING U-BOATS WITH DEPTH-CHARGES IN THE NORTH SEA: PATROL VESSELS WORKING TOGETHER OVER A ‘SUSPECTED AREA"’—-THE WHITENED WATER SHOWING 
THE SURFACE EFFECT WHEN DEPTH -CHARGES EXPLODE AT SEA-BED LEVEL. THE SKETCH WAS MADE FROM A PATROL DESTROYER DURING AN EASTERLY GALE. 
" we Zs ‘ae » 
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CLEARING MINES FROM A STEAMER FAIRWAY IN THE NORTH SEA: A DESTROYER ON ESCORT DUTY, WITH MERCHANTMEN VISIBLE ALL AROUND HER, SINKING 
THE MINES WITH RIFLE FIRE-THE STEEL SHELL PIERCED, THE MINE GOES TO THE BOTTOM, WATERLOGGED. 


On this page we reproduce another of Mr. Turner's drawings depicting the hunting | given depth; being set on the occasion depicted above to explode at sea-bed level, 
of U-boats in the North Sea, and also a drawing showing the destruction of mines | with the resulting appearance of the white water in the foreground Mr. Turner's 
by rifle fire from a destroyer on convoy duty Most of Our readers will now be other drawing shows the clearing-up of mines from a steamer fairway in the North 
familiar with the technique of using depth-charges Briefly recapitulated, a depth Sea by destroyers on escort duty with a convoy Rifle fire is one of the easiest 
charge consists of an iron drum filled with 300 Ib. of T.N.T. or other high ways of disposing of floating mines The bullets, unless they hit one of the 
explosive The listening devices of the Surface vessels (in this case, patrol ships) horns, do not explode the mine, but pierce the steel shell and thus cause the mine 
plot and hold "' the position of the U-boat-—and when above, the depth-charges to fill with water and sink Another drawing by Mr. Turner of destroyers on 


are dropped or fired from the thrower The depth-charge is set to explode at a convoy duty appears on the preceding double-page 
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NEWS PICTURES: MINES AND MINED SHIPS; AN ELECTRIC CAR; THE 2np A.LF. 
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THE CRACK MAIL SHIP OF THE LIVERPOOL-NORTHERN IRELAND SERVICE MINED 
IN THE IRISH SEA: THE S.S. “‘ MUNSTER” (4305 TONS). 


The Irish cross-Channel steamer ‘‘ Munster,” the largest cross-channel motor-ship in the world, 
launched only two years ago, struck a mine in the Irish Sea on February 7 and sank. The 
explosion, which blew away the wireless aerial, occurred at 6 a.m., when the vessel was twenty- 
three miles from port. All the 300 passengers and crew, including women and children, were 
saved by a collier which raced to the spot in response to distress signals. (Topical.) 


oo 

AN EAST COAST PIER 

WHICH, HOWEVER, FAILED TO INTERRUPT AN 
The explosion of a German mine under a pier on the East Coast of England on February 7 broke 
windows on the sea front and removed a number of piles attached to the pier, the centre of which 
it was at first thought had been destroyed. The theatre also was damaged, as may be seen in this 
photograph. A pavilion on shore was severely shaken, but some veteran players enjoying a game of 
indoor bowls did not interrupt their play. Perhaps they remembered Drake on Plymouth Hoe! (G.P.U.) 
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DAMAGED BY THE EXPLOSION OF A GERMAN MINE ON FEBRUARY 


INDOOR GAME OF BOWLS! 


















OF THE FASTEST 


5. 


(9874 TONS), ONE 
TORPEDOED AND SUNK ON FEBRUARY 


class which, since 1928, have maintained a regular service 
torpedoed and sunk off the south-west coast of England 
and the master of the vessel, Captain T. Jones, and all 


reported to have been saved. The ‘“ Beaver” ships are 
(G.P.U.) 


‘ BEAVERBURN ' 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMER 
TYPES OF CARGO VESSELS, 
The “ Beaverburn,”’ one of five ships of her 
from the St. Lawrence to the Thames, was 
on February 5S. She carried no passengers, 
but one of the crew of seventy-seven were 


THE 


equipped to provide five different temperatures for different classes of cargo. 
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STALWART MEMBERS 
MADE FAMOUS, 


SUEZ: 
FIRST A.I.F 


SAILING FOR 


MARCHING THROUGH MELBOURNE BEFORE 
HATS THE 


OF THE SECOND A.1.F., WITH THE “ DIGGER” 
The Second Australian Imperial Force and the New Zealand Expeditionary Force arrived at Suez 
on February 12. They had sailed from Australasia in a huge convoy of luxury ocean liners, and 
were escorted by British, French, Australian and New Zealand warships. On arrival they were 
greeted by a message from the King; and among those awaiting them Mr. Eden. The 
Second A.I.F. uniform differs mainly from that of the first in that trousers replace puttees. re 
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\ 
LASSOING, NOT BRONCOS, BUT A MINE STRANDED ON THE BRITISH COAST ONCE ASHORE OUTWARDLY AN ORDINARY MOTOR-CAR CAPTAIN WALLACE, TRANSPORT MINISTER 
THE MINE WILL BE MADE HARMLESS STANDING), INSPECTING THE ELECTRIC CAR OF LORD SALTOUN (SEATED) 
Considerable risks have to be taken by mine experts, though the apparent danger (in the photograph) On February 8, the Minister of Transport was present at a demonstration of various types of 
of lassoing a horn, and thus causing an explosion, is remote. Mines, in accordance with the Inter electrically-propelled vehicles. Captain Wallace himself drove an electri ar, Lord Saltoun’s 
national Convention, should, on breaking their moorings, automatically become harmless. On another To compare with their running costs, according to Sir Felix Pole, of the Electric Vehicle Asso 
page in this issue we illustrate the destruction of mines by rifle fire: the bullets do not explode the iation, petrol would have to be reduced to Sd. a gallon; while if they replaced the 100,001 
mine, but pierce its shell, and the mine sinks. waterlogged Fox ommercial vehicles in England, 70,000,000 gallons of petrol would be saved annually Fox 
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PERSONALITIES AND NEWS OF THE WEEK; THE FIFTH WAR COUNCIL. 
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LADY PATRICIA RAMSAY INSPECTING HER OWN REGIMENT, PRINCESS PATRICIA’S *> ~* ‘THE FINEST WAR COUNCIL MEETING”: THE FIFTH AND LARGEST MEETING %\ 
CANADIAN LIGHT INFANTRY, AT THEIR CAMP AT ALDERSHOT ON FEBRUARY 10. OF THE SUPREME WAR COUNCIL, HELD IN PARIS ON FEBRUARY 5. 
As Colone!l-in-Chief of the regiment Lady Patricia Ramsay inspected Princess Patricia’s Canadian The fifth, and by far the largest, assembly of the Supreme War Council met in Paris 
Light Infantry in their training camp at Aldershot on February 10. She recalled the fact on February 5. It was afterwards characterised by M. Daladier as “the finest War 
that the last time she addressed the officers and men on parade was twenty-one years ago, Council meeting I ever attended.” Above are seen (I. to r.): M. Guy la Chambre, Minister 
when, at the end of the Great War, the regiment was returning to Canada. Lady Patricia of Marine; Lord Halifax; the Hon. Sir Alexander Cadogan; M. Daladier; Sir Ronald 
= was received by Lieut.-Col. A. Hamilton Brose who founded the regiment in August 1914. = ~ . Campbell ; Mr. Chamberlain ; Mr. Churchill ; es. Oliver Stanley, and Sir Kingsley Wood. ~ 
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= 
-“ MR. SUMNER WELLES. ~* DR. L. H. BURROWS. . . we Be . THE SECOND LORD = A . "SIR LYMAN POORE DUFF. 
President Roosevelt announced Died February 6; aged Died February 12; aged TWEEDSMUIR. Died February 7; aged On the death, on February 11, 
on February 9 that he was eighty-two. The first Bishop seventy-one. A pioneer of The Hon. John N. S. Buchan seventy-five. Assistant of Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor- 
dispatching the Under - of Sheffield, 1914-1939. Asso- British motoring, who exer- succeeds his father, late master at Eton College, General of Canada since 1935, 
Secretary of State, Mr. Sumner ciated with | memorable cised, unconsciously, a great Governor-General of Canada, 1887-1909, Headmaster of the duties of Acting Governor- 
Welles, to Europe to gather achievements in church- influence on foreign designers as Lord Tweedsmuir. Educated pore borg 1909 to 1925, General were automatically 
information about conditions building in the new residential and producers. Born at at Eton and Brasenose College, non Residentiary assumed by the Chief Justice 
in Italy, France, Germany areas, and the scheme for Concord, near Sydney, New Oxford. Now on service with the at Chichester from =: _ of the Dominion, the Rt. Hon. 
~ and Great Britain. s cathedral extension. ay South Wales. = Canadian Active Service Force. 1925 to 1930. Sir Lyman Poore Duff, P.C. 
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~“ AN R.A.F. PILOT DECORATED BY FRANCE: FLIGHT- 
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THE LATE MOST REV. DR. E. J. BYRNE, ROMAN “S" THE NEW BRITISH MINISTER TO FINLAND : MR. G. G. M. > 





LIEUT. R. V. JEFF AWARDED THE CROIX DE GUERRE. : CATHOLIC ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN SINCE 1921. VEREKER, M.C., WITH MRS. VEREKER. 
The first British airman in the present war to be awarded the The death occurred at Archbishop’s House, Dublin, on February 9, It was announced on February 8 that the King had approved 
Croix de Guerre, Flight-Lieut. Robert Voase Jeff, was decorated : at the age of sixty-seven, of the Roman Catholic Archbishop of the appointment of Mr. George Gordon Medlicott Vereker, M.C., 
by General Vuillemin, Chief of the French Air Force, on February 3, : Dublin, the Most Rev. E. J. Byrne, D.D., who succeeded Dr. Walsh to be the new British Minister to Finland. He was intercepted 
for displaying the ‘“ utmost resolution”’ in an aerial fight last as Primate of Ireland on August 29, 1921. Guided the relations by the Germans when returning from Moscow to Britain, 


November with two Heinkel bombers, one of | which he scien 


x, between the Church and State with correctness and cordiality. “<<. but subsequently released because of diplomatic immunity. = 
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THEIR MAJESTIES HEAD THE DISTINGUISHED GUESTS AT THE LORD MAYOR'S RECEPTION THE KING INSPECTING NEW ZEALAND TROOPS OUTSIDE THE MANSION HOUSE ON 
AT THE MANSION HOUSE IN HONOUR OF THE CENTENARY OF NEW ZEALAND FEBRUARY 6, THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DOMINION'S FOUNDATION 
The King and Queen were present on February 6 at a reception given by the Lord Mayor and | Lady Mayoress, Mr. and Mrs. Eden, and the French Ambassador, M. Corbin, G.C.V.0. Among ; 
Lady Mayoress at the Mansion House in commemoration of the centenary of New Zealand, and | many New Zealanders who attended the reception were officers and other ranks both of the 
in our left-hand picture above their Majesties are seen, shortly after their arrival, with the Lord | R.A.F. and of the Royal New Zealand Air Force, and men and women in the uniforms of all 


Mayor, Sir William Coxen (left), the High Commissioner for New Zealand and Mrs. Jordan, the the Services 


| 


Photographs by Wide World, Agence Nationale, Topwal, Bassano, G.P.U., Vandyk, Elliott and Frv, Central Press, Alperi, and British Official Photographs 
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RABAUL TRANSFORMATION SCENE: VOLCANIC ISLANDS, LAKES AND CRATERS. 
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EXTRAORDINARY CHANGES IN RABAUL HARBOUR FOLLOWING THE GREAT 
ERUPTION OF 1937. IN THE FOREGROUND IS A VOLCANIC LAKE; IN THE DISTANCE 
A HEAP OF ASH THROWN OUT FROM VULCAN ISLAND, WHICH IS NOW NO MORE. 


? TUVURVOR (MATUPI) CRATER IN RABAUL BAY: A_ PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM 
7 THE HIGHER RIM, SHOWING A STEAMING CLEFT BETWEEN VOLCANIC CLIFFS IN 
; THE FOREGROUND. 
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= AN ISLAND-——THE SMALLER BEEHIVE — THE LARGER BEEHIVE " 176 FEET 


“—< 
i THRUST UP IN RABAUL HARBOUR BY HIGH —WHICH APPEARED IN RABAUI 
Fi VOLCANIC ACTION. ON THE LEFT IS A HARBOUR : NOW WITH VEGETATION \ 
Z COCONUT PALM STRUGGLING FOR LIFE. GROWING ON IT, i 
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Continued.) 

Bay, the taller being 176 feet high. Vol 
canic lakes which have been formed are 
shown in some of the photographs on this 
page. Another volcanic element which 
wrought great changes was the fine white 


HE series of eruptions which broke 

out near Rabaul, the capital of New 
Britain, a large island of the New Guinea 
group under the Australian Mandate, 
produced the most extraordinary volcanic 
convulsions of the century. On May 29 
Vulcan Island, in the bay, was little more 
than a mud-bank; on June 2 it was a 
huge crater, fully 1000 feet high. Now, 





pumice dust from two mountains just 
behind Rabaul, known as the Mother and 
Daughter, which also began to erupt 





according to our correspondent who sends One man who had a dairy farm close to 
us this new set of photographs, Vulcan the Mother, on returning a few days 
Island is no more, though a great mass of later, could not even find where his farm 
white ash erupted from it still remains. : 8 had been. Lava from the crater had 
Meanwhile, two islands named the Bee- ‘ad WHEN THE ERUPTION WAS BUILDING A NEW MOUNTAIN IN RABAUL HARBOUR: ‘4 > covered it to a depth of from twelve to 
hives have been thrust up in Blanche A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1937 SHOWING THE HUGE CRATER OF PUMICE WHICH H fifteen feet 
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Continued opposite i APPEARED UPON THE FORMER LOW-LYING VULCAN ISLAND The four upper photographs, Sport and Genera 
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THE NAVY 150 YEARS AGO-—BY POCOCK THE “TARPAULIN” PAINTER. 


Repropuctions By Courtesy or Messrs. SPINK AND Son, KING StreEET, S s's 
’ TREET, St. James's. 
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A WATERWAY THAT IS FAMILIAR TO THOUSANDS OF SEAFARING MEN THE WORLD OVER : 
ONE OF THE EXQUISITE DRAWINGS BY NICHOLAS POCOCK, THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ““OFF CALSHOTT’’; A WATER-COLOUR IN THE EXHIBITION OF POCOCK DRAWINGS; A 
MARINE ARTIST WHO ADDED ALL THE TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE OF SEA-OFFICER TO FINE PERCENTAGE OF THE SALE OF WHICH WILL GO TO THE ‘“‘ IMPLACABLE’’ FUND. 
DRAUGHTSMANSHIP, EXHIBITED AT MESSRS. SPINK’S: ‘THE COMMISSIONER’S YACHT.” 


HE ‘Implacable,"” the famous old wooden wall, which has now for many 
years served as a holiday training-ship at Portsmouth, depends for the con- 
tinuance of her work, and for her very existence until the return of peace, on 
voluntary contributions. Since war broke out these have come to a dead stop; 
but, by the generosity of Messrs. Spink and Son, ten per cent. of the proceeds 
of all sales of drawings in the exhibition of works by Nicholas Pocock will go to 
the ‘‘Implacable"’ Fund. Nicholas Pocock is not only one of the best known of 
English maritime artists, but he also had a very interesting career. The following 
account of him is taken from the introduction by Professor Sir Geoffrey Callender, 
Director of the National Maritime Museum, to the catalogue of the Exhibition. 
Nicholas Pocock was born at Bristol in 1741. As Bristoi was then the foremost 
seaport in the realm, it is natural enough that he should have become apprenticed 
to a merchant skipper. Thanks to careful home influence, his education was good; 
[Continued on right. 








Z 
ie é. z A MORE ELABORATE SEA-SCENE: “A VICE-ADMIRAL OF THE BLUE LEAVING PORTSMOUTH 
: $ HARBOUR.”” POCOCK’S MASTERY OF DE1AIL IS THE RESULT OF HIS HAVING HANDLED AND 
4 : STUDIED SAILING-SHIPS LONG BEFORE HE CAME TO DRAW THEM, 
, f Continued. | 
- ‘ r ; pe and he soon gained his first mate's certificate. In his twenties he was a merchant-skipper 


himself; and one of the most important shipping firms in the capital of the West entrusted 
to him the biggest merchantmen of the day for frequent passages to North America. 
Pocock’s early journals and logs show that he was by nature an artist, for at close of day 
he would embellish the jejeune entries of hours and knots, shifts of wind and dead reckoning 
with delightful little sketches of his own ship under varying degrees of sail and of other 
vessels seen or spoken in passing. But the first professional work from his pen is a chart 
of a portion of the Leeward Islands Station with the customary coastline silhouettes. It 
is established by his extant work that he was present in the West Indian campaigns, per- 
haps as early as 1778, and certainly not later than 1779. His little sea-pieces in log book 
or journal won instant admiration from the executive officers with whom he served; and 
LEANING OVER TO IT": A DRAWING WHICH ACHIEVES CONVICIION WITH GREAT it may well have been their admiration which encouraged him to undertake more ambitious 
KCONOMY OF DETAIL—AND CLEARLY DERIVATIVE FROM THE YOUNGER VAN DE VELDE. pictures in Wwater-colour of the defeat of de Guichen or the discomfiture of de Grasse. 
[Continued helow 








A STUDY FOR AN OIL PAINTING OF AN ACTION AT SEA—SECOND PHASE. POCOCK, “OFF THE EDDYSTONE.”” THE VIGNETTE DRAWINGS IN THIS EXHIRITION WERE 
A TRUE ‘‘ TARPAULIN,” KNEW ALL THERE WAS TO BE KNOWN ABOUT SAILING-SHIP TACTICS. PREPARED AS GUIDES TO ENGRAVERS OF BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
Continued | 
Their applause emboldened Pocock to convert one of his water-colours into oils and sketch-book with annotations, in the National Maritime Museum, shows how closely 
send it to the Royal Academy This was in 1780 The picture was not hung and how intelligently he followed every move in that long-protracted encounter This 
but the artist, then thirty-nine years of age, received a charming letter of appreciation } combination of battle-experience with his earlier training as a navigator gave to 
from Sir Joshua Reynolds. In 1782 he was hung in the Royal Academy for the Pocock's compositions that technical excellence which appealed so strongly to patrons 
first time; and during the next thirty-five years he seldom failed to send his quota like Lord Hood, who ordered from him five big sea-pieces of the battle of Frigate 
to the annual exhibition. Pocock was with the Grand Fleet in 1794; and was as | Bay, and to numberless other naval officers who had to content themselves with 
busy with his water-colours throughout the ‘Glorious First of June" as he j the aquatints which almost invariably drew a ‘hundred orders in advance’’ when a 
had been in the previous war at the battle of Martinique or Frigate Bay His ‘new Pocock’ appeared on the walls of the Royal Academy 
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THE CRADLE OF NEW ZEALAND: 
100 YEARS OF DOMINION HISTORY AT THE BAY OF ISLANDS, 
= 
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~ BEARING CAPTAIN HOBSON’S SIGNATURE AND THE FACE- ~-~ 
TATTOO MARKS OF THE 46 MAORI CHIEFTAIN SIGNATORIES : — 
THE TREATY OF WAITANGI, OF FEBRUARY 6, 1840. 
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. THE FIRST SETTLEMENT AT KERIKERI, BAY OF ISLANDS, INCLUDING THE OLDEST 
» Sharma ge : STONE HOUSE IN THE DOMINION. THE BAY OF ISLANDS IS NOW A WORLD-FAMOUS 
BIG-GAME FISHING RESORT. t 
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GIVEN, WITH THE SURROUNDING ESTATE, TO NEW ZEALAND BY LORD BLEDISLOL, 
EX-GOVERNOR-GENERAL, AND LADY BLEDISLOE : “ THE TREATY HOt — THE OLD 
RRITISH RESIDENCY AT WAITANGI, RESTORED TO ITS ORIGINAL CONDITION, 


























HAZARD” KILLED DURING THE 


CONTAINING TOMBS OF THE SAILORS FROM H.M.S 
FIRST MAORI REBELLION THE CENTURY-OLD CHRIST CHURCH, AT RUSSELL, BAY 


“a.D. 1840—TE TIRIT!I 0 WAITANGI" > THE ACTUAL SITE OF THE TREATY 
SIGNING BETWEEN CAPTAIN HOBSON, RW 5 AND HONE HEKE AND LOCAT 





} CHIEFTAINS—-THE COMMEMORATIVE OBELISK, AND MUSEUM : } OF ISLANDS, WITH WALLS STILL SCARRED FROM MUSKET SHOTS f 
A notable stage in the Centennial celebrations of New Zealand's foundation in 1840 Oihi, near by. the first Christian sermon in New Zealand to a large congregation 
as a British country was reached on February 6, when the centenary of the event f Maoris, at a time when cannibalism and warlike savagery among them were 
which brought dAo-tea-roa, the Maori Land of the Long White Cloud under the rife To-day, ‘the highest type of the Polynesian race’ has its own bishop and 
British Crown was commemorated by a spectacular re-enactment of the landing lergy, whose eloquent sermons, delivered in excellent English, attract weekly many 
of Captain Hobson at the beautiful Bay of Islands and of the signing there f pakeha*’ residents and visitors to the charming Maori cathedral hurch at 
the famous Treaty of Waitangi The United Kingdom was represented by Lord Yhinemutu, near Rotorua. ‘* No more lovable or loyal people, without distinction 
Willingdon Through the generosity of Lord Bledisloe, a former Governor-General f class r colour, are to be found in any part f the world,” Lord Bledisloe 
and Lady Bledisloe, the historic site where the signing of the Treaty with the wrote in a letter published in The Times yn New Zealand and Nationhood ” 
Maori chiefs took place, comprising over a thousand acres and including the house n the Centenary Day, nor has any nation a more delectable habitat (Au 
then occupied as the British Residency, has been reserved as a place f histori tilustrations by Courtesy of the High Commissioner for New Zealand, with the excepitom of the 
interest recreation, enjoyment and benefit in perpetuity for the people of New photographs taken by himself-of the Ireaty document and of the old Hritish Residency, which were 
Zealand On Christmas Day, 1814, the Rev sden had preached at kindly supplied to us by Lord Bledisioe 
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THE GRAND PERIOD O 
THE CULL COLLECTION, WITH KEY-PIECES RE 















































































































CopyriGut PHotoGraPHs Lent By COURTESY OF PROF 
For a long time collectors p= 
of early Chinese bronzes 
have been eagerly await- 
ing a book from the pen 
of Professor Yetts—one 
of the very few world- - 
renowned experts on this 
subject. A distinctive 
feature of his book on 
the Cull Chinese bronzes 
which has now appeared ny 
is tts appeal to all owners 
of Chinese bronzes, 
whether they be the proud 
possessors of many pieces 
or only one, for they will 
discover that somewhere 
or other in its pages will 
be found illuminating 
allusions to or descrip- 
tions of almost every type 
of early Chinese bronze. 
Moreover, it often happens 
that great interest in a 
special subject may not 
be accompanied by suf- 
SL AE IOP NET OIE EE A NIE EY LCDR ELE OPE IILE RIB EE IC MD ye in eA yc arog 
221. DATING FROM THE FOURTH OR THIRD CENTURY B.C., AND REPORTED & ens re beng eg 
2 TO HAVE BEEN FOUND IN THE REGION OF SHOU HSIEN: A HO, OR CHINESE 2 to end an erudite treatise 
Z RITUAL VESSEL. (HEIGHT, 8} IN.) 3 (Continued below on left. Z 4 
Siuivntestsiscceeiessssessencniel i £42. A “SUN-DIAL MIRROR” WITH MAGIC COMPENDIUM OF THEZ/ 
Continued.] *¥ EQUATORIAL SYSTEM OF CHINESE ASTRONOMY (¢. A.D. 10). 
on this subject. This, however, docs not i (DIAMETER, 8} IN.). THIS WAS A TALIOMAN TO BRING THE OWNER : 
apply to Professor Yetts’ book. Any reader eee — aes 2 EO 
may pick out just those parts that are of Continued.) 
especial interest to him, or which have the bells bear a long inscription which has been taken to indicate 
particular application to his own piece or 550 B.C., or soon after, as the date of casting. Accordingly 550 B.C. 
pieces of bronze, and learn something of had been accepted as a guide to the beginning of the Third Phase; 
interest about them. but Professor Yetts thinks that this is a misinterpretation of the 
“i ee inscription, 398 B.C. being a more likely date. Ten ritual vessels Seer 
HILE the number of objects discussed (see Figs. 3, 4, 9 and 10) represent the First Phase. Some of them e 
in ‘* The Cull Chinese Bronzes " (with undoubtedly were excavated near An-yang from the site of a Shang- 5 
35 plates and 44 engravings in the text. Yin capital, and therefore they are more than 3000 years old. Indeed, i 
Courtauld Institute of Art; two guineas) one was among the An-yang finds described by Bishop White in 4 
is limited to thirty-one, the types are so “* The Illustrated London News "’ of March 23, April 20 and May 18, ay 
diverse and also so typical of important 1935. When discussing the classes, uses and decorative designs of of | 
classes that to a great extent they are 5. A BIRD ORNAMENT, INLAID WITH SILVER AND WITH THE 2 pera saree on CO, whic 
representative pieces. These qualities show 7% gye-puPILs RINGED WITH GOLD, FOR A KO (DAGGER-AXE) { | sup} 
that the maker of the Collection, Mr. A.E. K. HAFT. (LENGTH, 3 IN.) : has 
Gull; has been: wise in his chotee: EvViGGGtly 3  Snenscciccccmccndweceneued a) deve 
they encouraged the author to take many oxel 
of the bronzes as subjects of detailed studies which contain original research aaa 
and throw new light on debated problems. One of the longest of these studies af 
ee ~S—SISs:« Concerned with a magnificent pair of vases “ait 
(Fig. 11), the chief treasure of the Collection. lead 
This pair provides a unique index in point of 
time and place to a large group of bronzes akin with 
to it in design. The clue is provided by an al 
inscription of nineteen characters, displaying (AL 
grace and regularity unusual for archaic script, ee 
which contains an allusion to a place called ae 
Huang-ch‘ih. There is mentioned also a certain res 
official known to have figured prominently at a ne 
famous conference of feudal rulers held in a the 
482 B.C. at Huang-ch'ih, near the Yellow River, i 6. ORNAMENT INTENDED FOR FITTING ae 
where the city of K’ai-féng now stands. Though ¢ To A MINIATURE ho HAFT FOR ate, 
the terms of the inscription are rather vague, / CEREMONIAL OR SYMBOLIC USE. % ee 
Professor Yetts is undoubtedly right in recog- 4  _>—s(EIGHT, 2$ iN.) ev 
nising this combination of names as evidence hoi 
ic... =z. ‘that the vases were cast to commemorate some crucial event at the conference cop! 
7 ee. when the two leading Princes of feudal China strove for mastery. Probably dial 
} BEAR, A FAVOURITE motif— 2 it was the influence exerted by the aforesaid official to help the Prince, the ons 
Hg lone 18 ta i rival of his master, to satisfy his ambition. The reward was a gift of bronze, dial 
eee eee = somewhat comparable to the decorations a 
conferred on our diplomats, which ‘il 
enabled the recipient to cast these eet 
vases for sacrificial offerings in his mae 
ancestral shrine. The author's sketch T 
of the historical setting affords an oe 
interesting picture of inter-State rivalries pt 
at a time when China was a collection pees 
of principalities, and it shows, too, how oie 
this brief inscription makes an addition sar 
to recorded history. More important es 
for the student of Chinese bronzes is dn 
the fact that the date 482 B.C. estab- on 
lishes a criterion for the last of the rie 
Thiee Phases under which Professor Me i 
Yetts several years ago classified the pre 
archaic Chinese bronzes, including all pon 
to the end of the Cnou period. The rit 
attempt to arrange the numerous types re 
of these bronzes in chronological and , 
stylistic sequence is only a_ recent a 
development. Some ten years ago d vie 
4 8 "AN MONORIPIC "EMBLEM, sunt AR TO CLAY FIGURES FOUND In a) ‘OUrteen bells of various sizes were i 9. THE KU (WINE-GOBLET) msamepenvines gun “ weave cimiaanenn >c 
J} MAN TOMBS: A MUCH-CORRODED PIGEON-STAFF HEAD. PIGEONS, C Seay Sat 6 ee eee, Ore + GOOD TASTE OF A GREAT ART at Its zewitn.” ONE OF ay ain 
/ WEING LONGEVITY EMBLEMS, WERE CONSIDERED SUITABLE GIFTS \ are generally called the Piao Bells, after ? PAIR, PROBABLY FROM THE SHANG-YIN SITE, NEAR AN-YANG. 4 his 
TO ELDERLY WORTHIES. (HEIGHT, 3} IN.) j the name inscribed on each. Five of i (HEIGHT, 11} IN.) H s! 
—— eee eee Continued abour oo id 
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OF CHINESE BRONZES: 
REMARKABLE FOR THEIR QUALITY AND DIVERSITY. 


Proressor W. Percevat Yetrs, O.B.E., D.Litt.. M.R.C.S, 








Continued, 

the First Phase pieces, the author comments on the 
so-called ¢t'ao-t‘ieh mask, especially interesting being 
the theory that the device was derived from the merged 
heads of paired animals. ‘‘ The decorative expedient 
of merging heads is not, of course, peculiar to China. 
Elsewhere examples are known of one head shared not 
only by two but by three and sometimes four animals 
arranged in a symmetric group.” The Second Phase 
began about the 10th century B.C. That there is 


— a ~ 


but one example in this Collection reflects the 
scanty production of bronzes during the early 
decline of the House of Chou and the growing 


power of the feudal rulers. The example, a covered 
food-vessel, lacks the accomplished design and crafts- 
manship typical of early First Phase works, yet vestiges 
of the old tradition are clearly discernible. It is an 
instructive piece, manifesting the process of decadence. 
Added interest is attached to it, since it came from 
the Hsin Ts‘un site, one of the last to be explored 
before the war with Japan put a stop to excavation 
by the Academia Sinica. At this cemetery bronzes 
have been found exhibiting a succession of styles, 
starting from about the middle of the First Phase. 
Besides the pair of splendid vases, mentioned 
previously, there are several specimens of the Third 
Phase, notably two mirrors and a bell. Some- 
what florid is the ornament here displayed. It is 
unmistakably a new art, though it revives certain 
First Phase motifs. Professor Yetts recalls the former 
vogue for calling it the ‘Ch'in style,’’ and notes a 
strange survival of this term in the Far East. Our 
faith in it weakened after the exhibition and con- 
ference held in Stockholm nearly seven years ago; 
Bishop White’s publication of objects associated with 
the Piao Bells offered further evidence ; and now the 
exact date provided by the Cull pair of vases gives 
the final blow to the fallacy. Beyond a few weapons 
and measures of capacity, nothing is known to remain 
of the bronze-caster’s work under the short-lived Ch'in 
dynasty (221-207 B.C.). A pause in production seems 
hardly probable, especially since many bronzes have 














3. A RARE TYPE OF YU SACRAL VESSEL OF THE 





SHANG-YIN PERIOD, MADE IN HONOUR OF FU HSIN. survived from the early part of the Han period 
i (HEIGHT, 9} IN.) (202 B.C.-A.D. 220)—there are several excellent 
Nicest ag a a ee examples in the Cull Collection. A support in the 


form of a bear (Fig. 7), probably made for some object 
of perishable material, has led the author into a study of popular notions about bears and of the way in 
which the Chinese word for ‘‘ bear’’ was written in archaic script. The Chinese used the bear form as a 
support because they regarded this animal as the embodiment of strength and endurance. The word itself 
has that double meaning, and so the bronze bear may be said to appear as a rebus. Other studies are 
devoted to the pigeon-staff (Fig. 8), and the bird ornament of a halberd haft (Fig. 5), and here the author 
explores ideas of sympathetic magic. A staff topped with a bronze pigeon offers a fitting reward to be 
conferred by the emperor on meritorious sexagenarians. The pigeon is voracious and has remarkable powers 
of digestion. ‘‘ Hence the bird is a suitable symbol of restored vitality, serving to 
extended longevity to the aged.’’ As to the bronze bird for the weapon, it is a hawk. 


convey wishes for 
‘The eagle or 


hawk is proverbially keen-sighted and quick to strike its prey with deadly effect. Its figure on the haft 
tends to endow the weapon with qualities of the bird, so that the owner may slay his enemy 
with unerring aim.’’ The longest article, occupying about a quarter of the text of Professor Yetts’ 


book, deals with a mirror (Fig. 2) which bears an inscription indicating the reign of the usurper Wang Mang 
(A.D. 8-23). To explain the medley of animal and elfin figures, which fills the main field of 
back, Professor Yetts has been obliged to give a summary ot contemporary Chinese astronomy, 
cannot be found elsewhere. 
Among the figures are certain 
ungainly forms, shaped like 
the letters T L V, which 
appear on many of the early 
Hitherto the mirrors 
been called “T L V 
mirrors "'; but Professor Yetts 
shows that these forms were 
copied from markings on sun- 
dials, and pro- 
poses a * sun- 
dial from 
its ordinary this 
was a talisman to 
the owner all sorts of 
what means ? 
The answer is found in the 
which typify 
These symbols repre- 


the mirror’s 
such as 


mirrors 
have 


accordingly 
name, 

Apart 

function, 


new 
mirrors.”’ 


mirror 
bring 

boons By 
symbols cosmic 
forces 
and its 
counter- 


sent the firmament 


supposed terrestrial 
part, the heavenly bodies and 
the seasons which 
the workings of 

brief, 
the principle 

duces like, the 


manifest 
nature—in 
the entire universe. On 
that like pro- 
mirror is thus 


endowed with miraculous 
powers, partaking of and 
transmitting vitalising in- 











fluences from the mainsprings 
f life When placed in the 
coffin, it is able to bring 
vigour and comfort to the j 
occupant, so that he be in- 2 10. CLASSIFIED BY THE SUNG ARCHAOLOGISTS WITH THE EWERS # 
lined to bestow benefits upon CALLED I! A KUANO (FIRST PHASE) DRINKING-VESSEL, INSCRIBED INSIDE, ‘ 
his descendants Besides its KELIEVED TO HAVE BEEN USED FOR EXACTING A DRINKING PENALTY 
smic potency, it is able HEIGHT, 68 IN 

Continued above on right ~~ er ane 
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EN MORE DISTINCTIVELY CHINESE THAN THE KU: 

A CHUEH, OR WINE VESSEL, WITH TWO CAPPED PILLARS 
PROBABLY CHOU PERIOD. (HEIGHT, 8 IN.) 

Continued.) 
in common with all mirrors, to light the dead. These 
are reasons why so many are found in tombs."’ It is 
interesting to know that the author, in addition to 
having made all the line drawings himself. was _ personally 
responsible for the very decorative cover, the photographs 
and the printing of this excellent book, which both 
through its individual distinction and artistic merit must 
be an ornament for any hookshelf 
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TREASURE OF THE 


THE CHIEF COLLECTION, 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT ARCHAIC INSCRIPTION A HU, ONE 
AN EXACTLY SIMILAR PAIR OF WINE - CONTAINERS 
g82 B.C.) HEIGHT 19 «6IN.) 
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SHOWING HIS FLAGSHIPS OFF BRIXHAM: WILLIAM III. 


REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM, GREENWICH. 


Fes. 17, 1940 


LANDING AT TORBAY. 


AN IMPORTANT ACQUISITION BY THE NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM: A CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM III., COMMEMORATING 


HIS LANDING AT TORBAY IN 1688, WITH THE LANDING OPERATIONS MINUTELY SHOWN—BY JAN WYCK. 


Painted in 1688, the year of the landing, the contemporary details give this important 
acquisition by the National Maritime Museum 
numbered SO men-of-war 


of Admiral Almonde, appears behind William's boot The 
in a small ship, the * Brill," not shown in the pic 


ashore is, however, being laced 


great documentary interest The 
and some 400 transport ships. As 
there were three admirals; 


Prince himself travelled 
the cutter in which he came 


fleet 
Was usual at that time 
on this occasion two were Dutch and 
latter was Admiral Herbert (later Earl 
jacket, had visited William in 


army and secure the infringed 


between the ‘ In the 
water horses are be swum ashore Comps: y | is kr el t 
Jan Wyck. Born in Haarlem in 

to bring ov Thomas Wyck He soon won f 
liberties of England His flagship, the 
is shown on the extreme left the 


yne English The 
Torrington). Herbert, disguised 


as 
June, with a letter asking him 


of landscapes, hunting scenes, 
Cortvene,”’ the flagship of the Dutch Admiral Wy 


Evertsen, is visible between the horse's hooves: and the third flagship 


ck are in the Dublin Gallery rtrait 
the Utrecht ne acquired by the National Maritime both signed and 
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“I WISH you wouldn't keep appearing and vanishing so suddenly,” said Alice. 
“All right,” said the Cheshire Cat; and this time it vanished quite slowly, ending 


with the grin, which remained some time after the rest had gone. 
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“Curtouser and curiouser,’ said Alice, after watching it for a minute. “J do believe 
it’s coming back again. Here come the eyes and the nose, and the rest of the head, and 


the body, and...... OH, MY GOODNESS!” 





Happily, the smile in the face of a Guinness does | is unequalled—not least because “a little of what 
not fade away, however difficult the times. That | you fancy does you good.” Treat yourself to a 
smile becomes your smile. The strength of Guinness Guinness at lunch, or after work, or with your 
becomes your strength. As a natural tonic, Guinness evening meal. Guinness is good for you. 


A glass of GUINNESS is a cheerful sight 
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HAT para- 
doxical and 
much-disputed dictum—si vis pacem, para bellum—has often 
been quoted in connection with wars and rumours of wars 
in this our belligerent century. It was intended, of course, 
as a maxim for the preservation of peace already existent. 
To preserve a peace made at the end of a war a somewhat 
different principle is required, which might be expressed 
thus—If you want a good, lasting peace, prepare for it 
while the war is still in progress ; otherwise the cessation 
of hostilities may find you with no definite plan, or—worse 
still—a plan that will inevitably lead to another conflict. 
As we all know to our cost, the peace made at Versailles 
in 1919 proved to be of this latter kind. With the example 
of that tragic failure before us, we should be able to avoid 
repeating the same blunders after the present war. Many 
minds are at work on this vital problem, and several books 
on the subject have already been published, including one 
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THE LITTLE SAVOY CHAPEL BETWEEN THE STRAND AND 
THE EMBANKMENT REDECORATED IT IS THE CHAPEL 
OF THE ROYAL VICTORIAN ORDER, AND THE GORGEOUS 
ALTAR-CLOTH EMBODIES THE ORDER’S INSIGNIA. (L.N.A.) 


reviewed on this page last week—Sir Norman 
Angell’s “*‘ For What Do We Fight?” 


Another important work animated by similar 
motives is ‘‘ UNFINISHED VicToRy.” By Arthur 
Bryant (Macmillan; 8s. 6d.). This is a book that 
merits the most careful attention both of statesmen 
and the reading public. Although I have perused 
not a few recent works bearing on the condition of 
Europe and the causes of the war, nothing has 
interested me more deeply than Mr. Bryant’s volume. 
In contrast to the prejudice and = sensationalism 
common in current war literature, we have here the 
well-balanced views and narrative of an established 
and impartial historian, based on a thorough study of 
trustworthy evidence and written in an attractive 
and readable style. I have not discovered any 
passage embodying and amplifying the words of the 
title, but its meaning, presumably, is that the Allied 
victory of 1918, having proved to be inconclusive, 
now needs to be carried to its complete fulfilment. 
It might almost have been called a victory thrown 
away, since its misuse has necessitated a renewal 
of the struggle. ‘‘ Fierce work it were to do again,” 
but unhappily that was found to be the only way. 

Mr. Bryant hopes that after the present war a 
better and more durable peace may be made if 
meanwhile we learn to realise Germany's grievances 
over the Versailles settlement. 
an airman) in the last war, he is entitled to express 
his respect for the German as a brave enemy. Without 
condoning recent Nazi excesses, he puts the German 
case as it stood in 1919 and subsequent years, 
stressing especially the privations caused by the con- 
tinuance of Britain’s naval blockade for some seven 
months after the Armistice, and hardships due to the 
Treaty terms and later to the financial inflation. After 
describing the demoralisation of German life under the 
Republic and the temporary dominance of the Jews, he 
devotes his last two chapters to the emergence of Hitler, 
‘the Dreamer of Munich,” and the progress of the Nazi 
movement up to his appointment as Chancellor in 1933. 


If the tone of Mr. Bryant's work may seem to some 
readers a little indulgent towards a nation whose renewed 
aggression has again brought bereavements and grief to 
many British homes, it must be remembered that it was 
written some time before the present war began. It is 
based, Mr. Bryant tells us, on a larger work which he had 
written, retelling “the story of those events—forgotten 
in the press and clamour of contemporary news-—which 
after 1918 set the course of mankind down the fatal and 
ever-steepening incline towards a second Armageddon.’ 
When the new war began, last September, he laid his 
manuscript aside, but later, re-reading the earlier chapters 
on the Versailles Treaty and its unhappy results, he decided 
that they might still be of service towards the preparation 
of a new peace. As an argument for publishing his work 
now, instead of later, he says that, if Maynard Keynes had 
issued his ‘* Economic Consequences of the Peace " in time 
to affect the Khaki Election of 1918, we might not to-day 
be suffering from those consequences. 


In setting forth the purpose of his book, Mr. Bryant 
reminds us that everything that happens is the result of 





By CHARLES E. BYLES. 

something that happened before. ‘‘ The roots of the 
German character and Machtpolitik,” he writes, ‘‘ lie deep 
in a long and tragic history, and one that dates back far 
beyond 1914. However signally we defeat our enemy in 
the field, we shall never achieve our end of freeing Europe 
from the periodic effects of his violence and aggres- 
sion until we have learnt to understand their causes. It 
is the aim of this book to make it a little easier for the 
brave and patient people of this country to do so.... 
It explains why our enemies reacted as they did to the 
measures we took and why we took them. ... I am not 
thinking of those ruthless and case-hardened men, the Nazi 
leaders. I am thinking of the German people. I am 
thinking in particular of the younger generation—of the 
idealists of a new Germany whose tragedy it is to have seen 
their faith twisted and perverted to the ends of a greedy, 
ambitious and cruel opportunism.” 


Regarding the continuance of the naval blockade of 
Germany after the Armistice, Mr. Bryant rightly points 
out that few in this country realised the fact, or the conse- 
quent sufferings of the German people. In justification of 
the British Government’s action, he writes : ‘* Only a year 
before, the Germans had been on the point of victory, and 
the British Army, rallied by Haig’s famous order, was 
fighting with its back to the wall. The chief factor in the 
salutary and amazing transformation that had followed 
had been the withholding power of the British Navy. 

It seemed unwise to cautious minds to discard that one 
decisive weapon until the future peace of mankind had been 
secured by a strong peace.... An exceptional and 


> 





CONTRASTING FAVOURABLY WITH THE CHAPEL’S FORMER GLOOM 
Having served (as AND 


DINGINESS : A GENERAL VIEW OF THE INTERIOR, WHICH 


SHOWS HOW WELL THE FINE CEILING NOW LOOKS. (Topica!.) 


The Savoy Chapel, which belongs to the King by right of his Duchy 
of Lancaster, has recently had many additions and alterations made. 
It can now be used for ceremonial purposes. At the time of his 
Coronation the King placed the Chapel 


at the disposal of the Royal 
Victorian Order to be regarded as their official chapel. 


generous spirit like Winston Churchill wanted on Armistice 
Day to send six food ships to Hamburg. Most people 
after four years of peril, strain, and hardship were in a more 
prosaic mood.”’ That was particularly true of the French, 
who had seen their beloved land once more devastated by 
German invaders. Their inexorable spirit—so amply justi- 
fied by their sufferings—was embodied in Clemenceau, who 
dominated the Peace Conference. 


Incidentally, Mr. Bryant pays tribute to the great but 
unavailing efforts of Mr. Lloyd George to mitigate the 
peace terms, and reveals some of the influences, little known 
to the public, which may hamper a Prime Minister's free- 
dom of action. He prepared a statesmanlike memorandum 
urging forbearance towards Germany as the best way to 
prevent future wars, but a few days later he “ received a 
telegram from 370 of his supporters in Parliament urging 
him to redeem his pledges and make Germany pay." Here 
Mr. Bryant declares: ‘‘ Had he refused to sponsor a 
vindictive policy which he knew to be wrong, he . . . would 
have become the focus of all that was best in Britain. 
Within a few years Lloyd George would have been returned to 
power as the hero of his country and the saviour of Europe.” 


Europe still needs a saviour—or is it rather that she 
already has one, but his work, like the Allied victory of 
1918, is “ unfinished"? The word “ fits” was put to 
our present Prime Minister's noble effort for her salvation 
by appeasement, when it met the unappeasable. Of his 
new effort, however, to achieve peace by arms, the end is 


not yet. 
Readers who 
wish to visualise the whole man, both in his public and 
private aspects, and to follow his political career, can 
do so in an _ excellent biographical study—‘* NEVILLE 
CHAMBERLAIN.” Man of Peace. By Derek Walker-Smith. 
With 16 Photographs (Hale; 15s.). 


Particularly effective is the author’s opening portrayal 
of the Premier’s personality, forming so marked a contrast 
to that of his ‘“‘ opposite number ’’ in Germany, who had 
his chances to be Europe’s “* saviour” but preferred to be 
her evil genius. ‘‘ Chamberlain,” we read, ‘‘ has a real 
aversion to rhetoric. ... He is eminently a practical 
man. ... The world sees in him not a representative of 
the leisured literary tradition of British statesmanship, 
but a representative type different, but equally British, 
which it has long known in industry, a type absolutely 
fair in its dealings, but firm in upholding its rights ; reserved 
yet confident ; unexcitable and pacific, but, with a mind 
once made up, resolute to the end.” 


Few now have a good word to say for the Munich Agree- 
ment, which has been denounced as a “ shameful betrayal ”’ 
and an “ abject surrender.’’ Mr. Walker-Smith puts rather 
a different complexion on it. ‘‘ Munich,” he writes, “* may 
have been a high price to pay for peace, but in view of our 
resources in September 1938 it was incomparably cheaper 
than war. Hitler did not relish reconciliation, but 
saw in the existing military deficiencies of the Democracies 
his supreme opportunity to overthrow the balance of 
Europe. . By making Mussolini realise that British, 
French, and Italian interests in immediate Peace with 

Hitler . . . were complementary, Chamberlain cheated 

Hitler of what would, to all appearances, have been a 

certain victory.” 


Summing up the Prime Minister’s leadership, the 
author says: ‘In what respect has Mr. Chamberlain 
so signally triumphed? First should be noted his 
ability to take advantage of Hitler’s stupendous blun- 
der in signing the German-Soviet Pact without making 
the slightest attempt to cover his lines of diplomatic 
communication. Mr. Chamberlain was at once able to 
exploit the natural revulsion among the other partners 
of the Anti-Comintern Pact and call upon the reserves 
of goodwill in Tokyo, Rome and Burgos which his 
personal policy had stored there. . . . Then secondly, 
by . . . agreement with Turkey he has eliminated 
war from the Mediterranean and assured Britain's 
strategic position in the Near East.” 


Another view of the present war, the last war, and 
the next peace is given from a different angle—that of a 
clever, self-made Scottish woman who has been a 
Labour M.P. and studied labour conditions in various 
countries—in a provocative book of great vivacity and 
humour, ‘‘ To-moRROW Is A New Day.” By Jennie 
Lee (Cresset Press; 8s. 6d.). The title is explained 
in the concluding paragraph. “ Hitler,’’ she declares, 
‘is a mad evil thing that must be got rid of. But 
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REPLACING THE OLD ORGAN : THE HANDSOME ROYAL STALL— 

DISTINGUISHED BY RICH, BUT RESTRAINED, WOODWORK. 

H.M. THE QUEEN, GRAND MASTER OF THE ORDER, HAS 
HER STALL NEXT THE SOVEREIGN (Topwal.) 


so must the social soil that breeds such creatures. 
That is a much bigger job That is what we failed 
to do last time But to-morrow we will have other 
opportunities To-morrow is a new day.’ Jennie Lee 
sees one good result of the Hitlerian  terror—that it 
has compelled apathetic people, in Britain and elsewhere, 
to shake off complacency and take a practical interest 
in politics. Again, she castigates the lop-sided sym 
pathies " of British sentimentalists ready to shower benefits 
on German refugees, but indifferent to the sufferings of 
the poor at home 
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SOME 


BRITISH FIGURES. 
| i is one of the principal follies of our time, especially 
in the sphere of entertainment, to assume that a person 
who achieves “ star ’”’ quality in one direction must neces- 
sarily possess it in another. If, for example, an artist 
becomes popular “on the air,” it is immediately taken 
for granted that he must be a tremendous asset ‘‘ on the 
halls.””, A few days ago I noticed a huge music-hall ad- 
vertisement on a hoarding near my home which described 
the week’s vaudeville programme as being ‘flashes of 
radio-fun,’”’ with well-known radio personalities guaranteed 
to appear. 


Now, since, like most citizens, I have done rather more 
listening in the last five months than I was wont to do 
before, and as I have had intermittently inflicted on me 
as “radio fun’’ some of the dreariest verbal buffoonery 
ever concocted, such an announcement was simply a com- 
plete deterrent. The advertised presence of ‘ radio fun” 
will keep me firmly far away from any theatre or kinema 
boasting of such attractions. 


What is so stupid is the confusion of function. I go 
to the theatre or music-hall to see people proficient in the 
appropriate arts and crafts of those places, and I go to the 
kinema to see people with a genius or a training for screen- 
effect. Of course, some do succeed in two or more functions, 
but it is rash to suppose that a favourite in one will 
become favourite in another—unless he sets to work and 
learns the new technique. 


This brings me to the film of ‘‘ Band Waggon,” which 
was introduced at the Leicester Square Theatre. ‘* Band 
Waggon ”’ has been an exceptionally successful radio hour 
and made the names of Mr. Arthur Askey and Mr. Richard 
Murdoch as excellent wireless back-chatters in their much- 
vexed surroundings of a bachelor-flat. Mr. Askey had the 
valuable experience of a first-rate concert-party comedian : 
Mr. Murdoch I remember rather as an expert dancer and 
light comedian in stage ‘ musicals.”” As a wireless team 
they succeeded admirably at times: it all depended on 
whether they had the material. On their good weeks they 
were very, very good. 


It appears to have been assumed, in the usual foolish 
way, that their radio reputation would of itself make a 





THE RESULT OF A POKER GAME IN THE ‘‘ LAST CHANCE,” THE SALOON WHERE “‘ FRENCHY” 
LEFT) PREPARES 


KNTERTAINS: LILY BELLE (UNA MERKEL ; 


the réle of “ Frenchy,’’ the singer in the “‘ Last Chance,” a saloon 


film success. So not enough had been done—or so it seemed 
to build them a lively and fresh screen plot and 
develop a well-devised, well-balanced entertainment. They 
are presented in a harum-scarum story about two bachelors 
illicitly nesting on the top of Broadcasting House, then 
evicted, and finding refuge in a haunted castle Ghosts in 
haunted castles have to be very ingenious spooks to interest 


to me 


us at this time of day, and even the entry of so sharp a 
comedian as Mr. Moore Marriott did not reconcile me to 
the spectacle of Messrs. Askey and Murdoch sharing bed 
and jitters among the spectres of their moated grange 


Beyond and around the two Band Waggoners, Miss 
Pat Kirkwood, and Mr 
such radio stars as Mr 


Hvlton’s band, we see and hear 
Middleton, the Gardener. | sup 
pose the Publicity English for this Gainsborough picture 
would be “ Personality Cavalcade.” Whatever it is, and 
it mav amuse thousands of the Band Waggon Fanciers, it 


is not my idea of an impressive job of work America 


TO SET TO WITH “FRENCHY” 
The new Dietrich picture at the Leicester Square Theatre is a full-blooded Western, Marlene playing 


The film has plenty of incident, 
not the least exciting being the fight between Frenchy" and Lily Belle (Una Merkel)—stopped by 
the hero, Tom Destry (James Stewart), throwing a bucket of water over the two. 


beats us on the screen because it does put up a job of work, 
however tiivial the theme may be. Even if a Hollywood 
show is mentally futile, it is efficiently mentally futile, a 


‘value - for - money, honest - to- goodness proposition. An 


American director would, I fancy, have made more of 
Messrs. Askey and Murdoch by considering them afresh as 
screen personalities and 
not just leaving them 
to be their Band 
Waggon selves in a new 
medium. 


Since so much of film 
fun has a tinge of pathos, 
it would have been wise 
to mitigate the hard, 
dry perkiness of Mr. 
Askey’s comedy and 
re-envisage him as an 
oppressed Little Man, 
not so much the Big- 
hearted Arthur of the 
slogan as a_ Tender- 
hearted, Tenderfoot 
Arthur at large in an 
unhelpful and uncom- 
prehending world. On 
those lines I am sure 
Mr. Askey might become 
a great droll of the 
pictures. In “ Band 
Waggon” his brassy, 
bouncing, shrill comedy, 
however expert in its 
own way, seemed to 
me to be something less 
good than its owner may 
yet give to the screen. 
The Americans _ talk 
about ‘ star-grooming ”’ 
a player for high status 
in films. It is a vulgar 
word, but it expresses 
a sensible point of view. It implies considering the 
personality, and training its owner to exploit it in the 
best way. There may 
be a big film career for 
the adroit, ingenious 
Mr. Askey. But let him 
give it a bit of thought 
on “star - grooming ”’ 
lines. 


‘“ON YOUR TOES,” 
AND BALLET: 


‘Escape to Hap- 
piness,’’ which had its 
West End showing at 
the Gaumont, was an 
American picture about 
Swedes, yet it struck me 
as essentially English in 
its placid tone and tempo 
and the nature of its 
characters. Mr. Leslie 
Howard, for example, 
who takes the part of 
a Swedish maestro of 


the violin, seemed to me 
as English as the captain 
of a cricket team, more 
likely to be a_ virtuoso 
of the bat than of the 
bow His wife, in the 
film, is Miss Edna Best, 
and who more tran 
quilly British than she ? 
His child's governess, 
who becomes his ac- 
companist at the piano 


AT THE WARNER THEATRE—AN_ EXCITING 
VERA ZORINA AND ERIK RHODES IN ONE OF THE DANCE SEQUENCES. 











of your flaming Latin vamps nor yet a glittering 

Nordic blonde, but just the kind of simple and serenely 
attractive young woman who might come into anybody’s 
English house to teach, and remain to cause, without 
mischief aforethought, a great deal of trouble. Mr. Leslie 
Howard has been a greater favourite on the American 





FILM ABOUT VAUDEVILLE 


stage than on our own, but he is a Londoner and he 
and Miss Best seem perfectly paired in the gently 
moving story with its passages of straightforward senti- 
ment. Miss Bergman fits in, too, if such a word can be used 
of the destroyer of the peace. I liked this film for its 
negative virtues. It was not vulgar, nor pretentious, nor 
flashy. The rendering is so tender as to remind one of 
the old joke about actors only behaving now instead 
of acting. But how charmingly, as well as_ naturally, 
Miss Best and Mr. Howard both look and behave! 
Miss Bergman, who gives more of a_ performance, is 
intensely interesting because she seems always to belong 
to a real home and not to a film one 
her profession. 


-a rare virtue in 


We have not seen much lately of Mr. Charles Laughton 
on our London stage, where he learned his business. Even 
to-day I have the clearest memory of the cameos with 
which he began, small parts played with uncanny force 
and freshness although he had only just left the Academy. 
He has done amazing things for the screen, but I wish 


he had not specialised so much in the grotesque, for 


he is immensely’ versatile and could throw new 
light and shade on to everv 
kind of part. 


“Escape to Happiness ” 
was followed at the Gaumont 
by “The Hunchback of 
Notre-Dame,”” in which Mr. 
Laughton has a chance to 
practise frightfulness amid 
a terrific Parisian ensemble 
of flagellations, executions, 
surging mobs, and fiery 
passions. There could be no 
wider contrast between the 
tranquillity of the former film 
and the thunder and light 
ning of the latter. They are 
united by the presence in each 
of British “ stars,’’ themselves 


most widely differing in 
gifts. Along with Mr 
Laughton in “The Hunch 


back” is Sir Cedric Hard 
wicke, whose acting is always 
as clear and sharp as a knife, 
while Mr. Laughton’s tends 
to be turbid and tremendous 
as a torrent 


needs both 
deliberate and 


The screen 
Styles, the 


and interrupts the d the demonic. So, of course, 
blissful domesticity by does our English stage, which 
accompanying him on MARLENE DIETRICH IN HER NEW PICTURE AT THE is having a hard time and 
a world tour on which LEICESTER SQUARE, * DESTRY RIDES AGAIN "'——A could well profit = by the 
the wife wished to go, “WESTERN "> MARLENE PLAYING “ FRENCHY," A SALOON magnetism of some of those 
is Miss Ingrid Berg SINGER WHO SACRIFICES HER LIFE TO SAVE THE HERO, leading artists who remain 
man, who is not one TOM DESTRY (JAMES STEWART). in Hollywood 
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This beautiful pendant is a striking 
example of G.E.C. quality; a blend- 
ing of high ideals... originality of 
design ... delightful proportions... 


correct illumination. The happy 
union of satin silver, soft pink 


glass, girdled with scintillating pink 
mirrors, provides a most charming 


effect. £11.16.6. Catalogue No. F10915 


MADE IN ENGLAND 


Sold by all 
Electrical Suppliers. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD., 


Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Then, life. was natural, simple and full. To-day it is complicated, 


exhausting and nerve-racking. 
as_ the 


struggle. Luckily, 


Your body is fighting an unequal 
article below shows, * Sanatogen~ 


Nerve-Tonic Food can restore the balance. 


How to win 





In warfare, every new offensive 
weapon is quickly met by an effective 
method of defence. Poison gas brings 
the gas mask, more perfect aero- 
planes are countered by bigger and 
better anti-aircraft guns, and so on. 
Luckily, science has already per- 
fected an antidote to the latest 
form of warfare—the war of nerves. 
It is called * Sanatogen * Nerve-Tonic 
Food. During the last war a 
Cabinet Minister told the House of 
Commons that * Sanatogen’ “is a 
national necessity for preserving good 
nerves”, 

To-day, his statement is supported 
by more than 25,000 doctors who 
have written in praise of ‘Sanatogen’. 
Ask your doctor about the effects of 
continued nervous strain. He will 
tell you that the strain can only be 
countered by adequate nerve-nourish- 
ment ; that this nourishment is best 
supplied by 
and protein. 


organic phosphorus 


*Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food 
gives these elements in their simplest, 
most readily assimilable form—a 
form so pure and so easily digested 
that it can be taken, with benefit, by 
everyone—even invalids, small chil- 
dren and diabetics. 
asprin” is accepted by the medical 
profession as the finest and most 


Just as * Gen- 


efficacious of all brands of analgesics, 
so is ‘Sanatogen’ recognised as being 
pre-eminent in its field. 


If your nerves are getting the 


MIEN amt ‘GENASPRIN the Reed 





‘war of nerves’ 


better of you, start a course of 
*Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food at 
once. But don’t wait until the 
enemy’s attack has weakened you. 
Start building your defence line now. 
By putting yourself and your family 
on an eight weeks’ course at once, 
you will be safely entrenched behind 
a wall of assured resistance. Buy a 
family jar to-day. 


Tests prove that ‘ Sanatogen’ Nerve- 
Tonic Food builds rich, red blood. 


Among many interesting cases in which 
*Sanatogen *’ Nerve-Tonic Food has been 
used in the treatment of anemia, is one re- 
ported by—M.D., M.B., D.P.H. \t showed 
that after one month's use of ‘ Sanatogen ° 
there was an increase in red cells from three 
million per c.mm. to four and a half million 
per c.mm. The count at the beginning of 
the treatment showed only 59°, hemo- 
globin. At the end of a course of ‘Sanatogen’ 
Food, 87°% haemoglobin was 
an increase of 28°% 


Nerve-Tonic 
reported 


INCREASE IN RED CELLS AFTER ONE MONTH 


7REO CEUs 








AFTER TAGING SANATOGEN 


BEFORE TAKING SANATOUEN 
[oat 








‘SANATOGEN 


NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


and Sodium-Clycerophe 


Obtainable at all chemists 
in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3. 
5/9 and 10/9 tins 


Trade Marke 
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Monastery 
Secrets 


. -. THE FORBIDDEN 
KNOWLEDGE OF TIBET 


What strange secrets of nature are 
locked within the mountain fast- 
ness of Tibet? What control over 
the forces of the Universe do these 
cloistered sages exercise? For cen- 
turies the world has sought to know 
the source of their power—to learn 
their mastery of life, and their faculty 
for overcoming problems with which 
the masses of mankind still 
struggle. Have they sel- 
fishly deprived humanity 
of these rare teachings? 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 


Like the streams that 
trickle from the Him- 
alayan heights to the 
plateaus below, the 
greattruths of these 
Ss brotherhoods have 
descended through the 
ages. One of the preserv- 
ers of the wisdom of the 
Orient is the Rosicrucian 
{ Brotherhood (not a re- 
y ligious organizatior.). They 
M invite you to write today for 
| their FREE Sealed Book, 
withits amazing revela- 
tions about these mys- 
teries of life. Address: 
Scribe L.F.X. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
amonc 
San Jose, Calif. 











Happy relief for the 








| cil or 
We invite YOU to make your trial 1 MONTH 
of the Vibraphone. Write. ‘phone or are 
call for free booklet describing this 50,000 
wonderful non-electrical aid. No NOW 
wires, batteries or any attachments. HEAR 

EUROPEAN VIBRAPHONE CO., (Dept. E), 4 enjo 

120, Wigmore B8t., London, W.1(Ground Fl.) | °° Sioy 

(Clmmediately behind Selfridges.) theatres 

‘hone: Wetheck 8055 


} and radio. 








YOUR CISTERN 
IN THE ROOF 


supplied by BAILEY’S “CALIBAN’ 
RAM. Worked by falls of water as 
lowas 3feet given by running brooks. 

Oo running costs of attention. 


SIR W H. BAILEY & Co., Ltd. 
Salford 5, Lanes. 
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THe thorough 
way to clean 
dentures is the 
easiest way. It 
entails nothing 











tin). 
while you dress. 
sterilized and fresh. 
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but leaving them in a glass of water in which 
‘Steradent’ has been dissolved (see directions on the 
Do this overnight or regularly for 20 minutes 
The dentures emerge stainless, 

* Steradent ’ 
all chemists in 1/- and 1/9d. tins. 


Steradent Ltd., Hull and London 





cleans and sleriliyes fesse teeth | 


is obtainable from 
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Write L. N. Paul for fuller details. 
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To members of the ROYAL NAVY, and H.M. 
FORCES in FRANCE, at REDUCED RATES 
(Post Free) 


ORDER FORM 


6 Months 19/6 


TO THE PUBLISHER, 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
32-34, St. Bride Street, LONDON, E.C.4 


SEND 


ILLUSTRATED 





NEWS 


3 Months 10/- 


Please enter a subscription to 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
for the following, in accordance with 
your special offer to members of the 
Royal Navy, and H.M. Forces in France, 
for [ } 6 months | } 3 months. 
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a ANEW ELEC- 
: TROLYSIS 

- CLEARS 

7 HAIR & ROOT 


AMAZINGLY! 


1940 is a memorable year of good fortune for women 
troubled with Superfluous Hair ; the New Improved 
Vandré Home Electrolysis Outfit, now ready, clears 
hair-root and blemish so ingly that the skin 
looks ten to twenty years younger, youthfully clear and 
smooth. Genuine Electrolysis, the method of world- 
famous Beauty Salons, in privacy at home; no chemicals; 
the only known permanent treatment, yet it will cost 
you practically nothing with your own Outfit— saving 
pounds! A child could use it, and it NEVER FAILS to 
remove face hairs for ever. Individually guaranteed Out- 


fit, ready for use, {5.5.0 or 10/- monthly. 
TRIAL FREE. Illustrated particulars 
post free in plain envelope. (Dept. 58v) 
Vandre, Ltd., 613, Argyle St., Glasgow 











TAKE-TO-PIECES MODEL 
IN COLOUR OF R.M.S. 


“QUEEN MARY’ 





There are few things more intriguing 
and instructive than these "movable 
deck ” models of R.M.S. QUEEN MARY. 
Deck by deck the ship's wonderful 
interior may be examined; correct 
and to scale. The decks are numbered, 
and all details can be identified easily 
by reference to a guide supplied. The 
model is 12 inches long, price 3/6; 
postage and packing inland 9d. extra. 


Elsewhere abroad 2/6 extra. 


Orders with remittance should be sent lo :- 


LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY, 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL aa 
ADDRESS 23-24 FETTER LANE, 
oo LONDON, E.C.4 
Cap Ferrat—Grand Hotel— Between Nice and MY NAME , &C. 
Beaulieu. Reopening. Full South, Quiet and 
Peaceful. Beautiful Park overlooking Sea. MY ADDRESS a i. gr gr ar ar ~ 
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SATURDAY, FPenauary 17, t9g0. Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Post Office, 1903 Avents for Australasia, Gordon and Gotch, Ltd Branches : Melbourne, Sydnev, 
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RARE 
BRITISH COLONIAL 
STAMPS 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 





The leading and cheapest Dealer 
in the World for British Colonial 
Rarities is :— 


T. ALLEN, 
"Phone: Frinton-on-Sea 555 


Frinton « on « Sea s 2 
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WE CAN HELP You/ 









sole te and risit ng in price, secure them w 
ur stocks last. Complete jist on reque 










Now is the time to complete before 





prices again rise. Catalogue of the 
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varieties, mint AUSTRALIA 


Jubilee stamps and 
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mplete your 
low prices! Let us 
missing items in ]UBI 
RONATIONS and we will make y 


mplete your 








Write for our Catalogue and Handbook, “How to Start a Stam; 
Collection etc.—91 paxes, fully illustrated. Offers of all the above, and 
numerous other attractive bargains, sets, single stamps, single country 
ollections, packets and albums, etc., in fact, sa a start you on 
narvellous hobby. This w nderfal b oO 


“> He A. WALLACE 


94, OLD BROAD ST.LONDON, EC. 2. Phone:NAT 7992(211mEs) 











THE WORLD’S FIRST STAMP : 
GT. BRITAIN’S PENNY BLACK 
Issued 6th May, 1840 
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The Centenary of the famous ‘‘ Penny Black "' is celebrated 
whelming demand for the first stamp to reach the age of 
100 yearsand supplies are becom- 
AT D. 
offer copies in fine condition 
Other qualities from 2/- each 
stamps of Great Britain and many oth 
approvals willingly 


this year; world-wide publicity is creating an over 
ing scarce. While stocks last, we 

We hold comp sive stocks of all early — 1 nodert 
DAVID FIELD, LTD., 7, Vigo St., 





sent against references or deposi 


London, W.1 








BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 
SUPERB SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL AT ird to 
ath OF CATALOGUE PRICES. SPECIAL-OFFER-LISTS FREE 
@ BARGAINS — 500 different Br. Colonials 10/-; 
1,000 40/-; 2,000 155/-; 3,000 £18; 4,000 £45. 
EDMUND EASTICK, 
22, BANKSIDE ROAD, 


STAMPS 


Fine Selection of the Rare Stan 
all countries sent on approva 1 yd 
n the 1/- discount off catalogue pri 


BOURNEMOUTH 
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By T. TODD. 


_. Postmaster-General of the United States, Mr. 
James Farley, is doing much to encourage stamp 
collectors must do at least 
five million dollars’ worth of business with them every year 
through the post-offices of the United States, and through 
the special bureau which was established in Washington some 
years ago to deal exclusively with the requirements of philate- 
lists. Last year, commemorative 
stamps were issued in the United 
States at the rate of one every 
month or so. The baseball cen- 
tenary, the Transatlantic air mail, 
the 150th anniversary of the elec 
tion of George Washington as first 
President, and the New York 
Exhibition were among the sub 
jects chosen for special 
stamp issues. This year, 
than thirty - five 


rhis is not surprising, as he 


postage- 
ho tewer 
stamps in the 


U.S.A.: A Portrait oF 


SAMUEL L. CLEMENS ON ‘Famous Americans ”’ series alone 
ONE OF THE DESIGNS FOR are due to appear by the end 
THE Famous AMERI of October, and there will doubt 


CANS "’ SERIES 


less be others. rhis frequent 
issuing of commemorative stamps has resulted in great 
interest being taken in stamp collecting in the United 
States. Another stimulant to stamp collecting is the regular 


notes on philately which appear in most newspapers, while 
the frequent radio talks have proved most popular. A 
recent innovation of the U.S. Post Office is the * philatelic 
truck,” a travelling exhibition of United States 
stamps [he vehicle is making a tour 
of the whole of the United States, 
special attention being paid to requests 
from schools that it should visit them 
Many of the stamps exhibited are valuable 
specimens, and for this reason the truck 
has been made bullet- and burglar-proof 
Among the exhibits is a model of a rotary 
stainp-printing press, similar to those used 
for printing the regular U.S. postage- 


ALBANIA 


stamps. _ Each visitor is presented with Kina ViesGe 
a beautifully engraved view ot the EMMANUEL II 
White House printed in blue 


Another of the activities of the U.S. Post Office Depart- 
ment is the publishing of a book on United States stamps. 
Ihe book contains a message from President Roosevelt, 
who is himself a very keen collector, which is well worth 


repeating I commend stamp collecting to you,’’ says 
he Pre sident, “ because I started 
i collection when I was about 
ten vears old, and have kept it 
up ever since. In addition to 
the fun of it, it has kept up my 
interest in history and geography 
past and present I really believe 
that collectir stamps makes 

one a better citizen.’ 
Ihe head of King Victor 


Emmanuel of Italy now appears 
Albanian stamps, 


recently 





on seven new 


which have been pro 


duced by the Italian Government works in 


printing 





RKome There are three designs in all, two for the ordinary 
post ive tamps, and. a third for the pet ial air post st imp 
Ihe Italians have dded three interesting stamps to 
the recent railwa entenary commemoratives A single 
d 4 mit n he three values, shows an ancient 
steam lo otive and a modern electric train 
[he Haiti I Othiee ha just issued — three 
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FINE 


G.B. STAMPS 
AT AUCTION 


Fine early stamps of Great Britain are 


worth buying to-day. The World- 
wide interest in the Centenary of 
Great Britain's ‘‘ Penny Black ’’ stamp— 


the Worid's first stamp—is creating 
an enormous demand. Supplies are 
becoming scarce. Prices are rising 


and will climb still higher. 


An opportunity to acquire fine G.B. 
stamps at competitive prices occurs 


at the Bond Street Stamp Auctions 
on March IIth and 12th, when the 
extensive ‘‘ Holme's "’ collection of the 


stamps of Great Britain will be offered 
for sale by Auction. Free illustrated 
atalogues are ready now 


d Street Stamp Auctions 
are universally recognised by philatel 
sts as the World's best market for 
fine and rare stamps. Auctions are 
held weekly and at each sale stamps 
to a minimum value of £2,500 are 
offered in lots arranged to appea! to 
all classes of collectors 


Harmer's Bor 


you have never bought stamps at 
Auction, or are not already on our 
mailing list, write for free illustrated 
atalogues of forthcoming sales and 
know the Satisfaction of being served by 
the World’s leading stamp auctioneers. 


H. R. HARMER 


THE WORLD'S LEADING STAMP AUCTIONEER 


(Established over 50 years) 


131-137 New Bond St., London, W.1 


Telephone: 
Telegrams: 


MAY fair 0218 (3 lines) 
** Phistamsel, Wesdo, London’ 

















JUST PUBLISHED 


An interesting and comprehensive aid to stamp 
collecting. 


WHITFIELD KING’S 
1940 PRICE LIST 
190 PAGES 


STAMPS FROM ALL OVER THE 
WORLD 


Thousands of sets, hundreds of packets, Air Mail 
flown covers, miniature souvenir sheets. Some- 
thing to interest everyone 


MAKE surE NOW oF your copy 
IT'S FREE! 





TO KNOW MORE ABOUT STAMPS 
YOU NEED 
THE 


STANDARD CATALOGUE 
OF POSTAGE STAMPS 
OF THE WORLD 
1940 EDITION 
NOW ON SALE 


All the World's Postage Stamps since 1840 clearly 
and accurately described without complications 
Simple in layout and easy to understand 
970 pages. 7640 illustrations 


POSTAGE 6d. EXTRA 
ABROAD 10d 


5;. “S150 POST. FREE 
WHITFIELD KING & CO. 
IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 


Established 1869 
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